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A Story of Aeedles. 


BY MADEMOISELLE CAPRICE. 

“I’m always very particular about my nee- 
dies,” Mrs. Dr. Spalding was saying to young 
Mrs. Courteney, who had invited the Ladies’ 
Aid Society to sew in her splendid rooms. 
“ There’s all the difference in the world in the 
makes, as much as in the people who use 
them.” 

“There must be,” assented young Fortescue, 
warmly, not in the least interested in the 
matter, but anxious to prolong his observation 
of the pretty hostess, whose cheeks, from the 
waxen hue of the camellia buds and pale white 
arum lilies behind her, had suddenly acquired 
the deep rosy dye of the red blossoms on the 
same flower-stand. To Mrs. Spalding’s re- 
iterated inquiry of ‘‘ What do you use, Mrs. 
Courteney ?”’ she had quietly produced, though 
not from her elegant work-basket, the neatest 
little case of bronze morocco, which she sub- 
mitted to the lady’s inspection, with adeep blush 
under fire of her husband’s mischievous eyes. 

“Hemming’s or Smith’s? Ah! I see, neither 
Well, it old-fashioned, but I 
could sew with any make but Warren’s. I was 
brought up to use them, and I don’t think I 
could take a stitch with anything else.”’ 

We use Milward’s,” 
advancing. 

“Do said Mrs. Spalding, 
astonished, ‘and how do you know, sir ?”’ 

“With a silver blade and a golden handle, 
have they not, Henriette? And how I 
know, Mrs. Spalding? Ought I not to know 
the weapon at the point of which I surrendered 
my bachelor existence? Don’t stare so, For- 
lescue, there’s a good fellow, and I'll tell you 
all about it by and by.” 

So, having paid the little courtesies of a host 


0 every lady guest, and seen his fair wife 


may be never 


said Mr. Courteney, 


o. 


we, indeed 


do 
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seated, the quiet centre of a whirlpool of noise 
and flutter, and waited until the mysteries of 
cutting, shaping and planning so absorbed 
the members that the two only gentlemen were 
superfiuous and forgotten, Mr. Courteney in- 
vited his friend into his own private sanctum, 
where a box of fine cigars and a glowing 
sea-coal fire awaited them. 

‘Better than hot-air furnaces and steam- 
Jack ?”’ 
‘‘Far better, Courteney; and now tell me 


pipes, eh, 


how it is that I come back from Europe to find 
you married—you, of all our set, the last of 
whom I should have expected it ?”’ 

‘«Stop a moment. Tell me first how you like 
my wife ; how does she seem to you ?” 

‘Like a lily among ladies, a pearl among 
matrons—pale, pure and perfect.” 
But, 
would you believe it, I should have lost the 


**So she is to me, Heaven bless her! 


lily, and failed to find the pearl of price, but for 
that little morocco case you were examining, 
and her tendency to carry needles ? 

«Comment ?” 

«Tt is true, and I'll tell you how it was, if, 
with a woman's proviso—you see I’ve learned 
their ways—‘you'll promise never to tell it.’ 
Being a man, however, the promise holds; 
for, though I &m proud of the result, I don’t 
exactly want to be known at the clubs, you see, 
as a Needle Picket, like these ladies here.”’ 


’ 


‘‘T understand and am dumb. Go on.’ 

‘When I was an idle, scampish boy of six- 
teen, pretending to prepare for college in Mr. 
———’s celebrated classical but in 
it 
chanced one day that my revered preceptor 


school, 
reality learning nothing but mischief, 
took me aside, and announced that he intended 
to upon me a great charge, and 
with a great at the ap- 
proaching holidays, and on my naturally 
inquiring what such charge and trust might 
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be, explained, that although very bad in a 
scholastic and classical point of view, he 
thought I possessed some kindness of heart and 
a fine sense of honor, which led him to confide 
to my guardianship what he dared not entrust 
to better pupils. Duly proud of the flattering 
hints contained in this exordium, and ignoring 
the others, I heard with astonishment that a 
little orphan girl, a distant connection of the 
speaker, whose mother had just died at his 
house, was to be sent under my care to her 
friends in my native city, and that I alone, 
of all the students belonging there, was 
lecreed worthy of the charge. However 
flattered by his good opinion, I was not 
delighted at the prospect, but managed to 
express myself with becoming resignation, and 
took my seat in the cars at the appointed time 
by the side of a slender delicate child of ten or 
eleven, dressed in deep black, and with a quiet 
sorrow in her little face that touched my heart 
far more than noisy sobs and tears. I tried to 
make friends with her at starting, and did with 
levotion such small services as it was in my 
power to render; but she softly put away my 


attentions, and seemed best pleased to be left 
undisturbed in the indulgence of her noiseless 
grief. 

‘The cars were close and dusty, the day was 
breathlessly warm—everybody fretted and 
complained except my little companion, who 
sat still and patient as a statue, her long curls 
drooping beside her sweet pale face, till sud- 
denly her head fell heavily on my shoulder, 
and I found she had quietly fainted away. 
Without creating a commotion, I procured a 
glass of water, and a little wine, and when she 
recovered, her grateful eyes fixed on my face 
seemed to thank me for not making a scene, 
and betraying to those around us the feeling 
she had tried so hard to conceal. Very soft 
eyes they were, and very lovely and womanly 
the little face already, and tog rough school- 
boy, without mother or sisters, it seemed the 
incarnation of feminine beauty and helpless- 
ness. Accordingly, I did my best to serve and 
amuse the poor child for the remainder of our 
brief journey, and she gratefully accepted my 
efforts, and seemed to take some pleasure in 
my care and protection, and in doing such 
little kindly offices for me as lay in her power. 
Her quick eye detected a rip in my kid glove, 
and straightway the tiny fairy extracted from 
her traveling basket a neat morocco needle- 
ease, and busily stitched up the rent, while I 
looked on in respectful admiration, wondering 


at the shining armory of weapons in the house- 
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wife [ turned over in my awkward fingers, and 
little dreaming what an influence they were to 
wield over my future destiny. 

“Such, sir, was my first meeting with my 
wife. At dusk the next evening I handed her 
over to the keeping of a brisk elderly gentle. 





man, on the platform of the 
depot, and sheepishly leaving a kiss on 
little hand she placed in mine at parting, wv: 
home rejoicing, without even thinking to 
for the address of my gentle charge—a 
truth to say, soon forgot all about her in ihe 
exciting holiday amusements that awaited ne 
and my promotion from roundabouts to ad 
coats. 

‘«Several summmers after, when you and | 
and a dozen others in the senior class, were 
suspended for kicking that tale-bearing Thom 
son down stairs, you remember I was sen 
rusticate at N-————., and continue my studies 
under the auspices of good old Dr. Brereton, 
whose neighborhood to the city and somen 
lax rule, enabled me to indulge occasionally it 
the sports of youth. 

“While I was kept in a moral ‘treadmill by 
old Goodwin ; confound him!” 

‘‘ Such is life, my friend. ‘Who here below 
receives his just deserts?’ Well, if my repu- 
tation had preceded me, so too had my father’s 
and my late exploits at college and unhallowed 
career there, were more than counterbalanced 


by the governor's thousands; so of course 
was well received among the society there, and 
had plenty of invita ns out.” 

‘* For shame, Fred 


‘‘T am ashamed of the givers, for a more 


graceless puppy did not live than I, with 


sister or mother, or any home or kindly 
influence, fresh from the revels and restrainis 
of college, and quite unfit, 1 am very sur 


to be the companion and associate of ladies 
But the dear angels did not know it, or pre- 
tended they did not, which answered the same 
purpose; so I danced and flirted in public 
and diced and drank in private; for, so near 
a watering-place, of course there were grea 
opportunities to do both, and not, « few of the 
gentlemen and many of the ladies who spent 
the summer there, were old acquaintances of 
mine. 

“ My friend Miss Rosa Clive, then a dashing 
young beauty of seventeen, (she is seven’years 
older now, and does n't look a day, having no 
mind to wear upon her face, ) arrived very early 
in the season, with her papa and mamma, and 
took rooms directly opposite mine, where she 
used to kiss her hand to me from the muslin- 
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veiled windows every morning, and promenade § trade, and as I watched her, I used to think of 


Hill I joined her on the broad piazzas every (the Venus, Akestria of Allingham, and re 
evening. She was as fres! a rose and as) pes 
wely, blonde, and pink, : pretty, but 


frivolous, empty, vain till, as she showed a 

sort of superficial preference for me, it became Of sear ¢ e pink and pear! 

ny duty to flirt with her, and TI did, till the atte ita tte 

shole town knew it, the gossips at the rival yD bly might have sent her a copy 
vociferously discussed it, , ow s 2 impertinent collegian as I 

‘ld old Doctor felt obliged to remo 


was it for r mourning dress and the quiet, 
with me on my inattention i iT . ] ! 


= I sts re k, which was a charm igainst 
neral disregard of pro ie lso la , 


from me at least. 
non me some stringen 


J “Or ing, a came up the avenue after 
irs, which I felt bound to « v; 


e- my ; k, I stepped upon a little 
Miss Rosa was left to her own devi noi 


t ve a tiny morocc 
ten till four, | mained shut up in 
own apartmen and a 





ngly pretty, 
l we strayed alx 
the grass tog 


neing be 


h i y hand now | Lan} yards ¢ those 
I sometimes saw the glanci ir parent stem, the 
needle, as she urged it through poor girl reproach 
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me of the needle-case and its treasures in my 
possession. 

««*Come away with me, Miss Rosa,’ I pro- 
posed with a feeble attempt at gayety, ‘and 
we'll mend your dress. Of course, you know 
how to sew, and I have plenty of needles in 
my pocket.’ 

‘« She stared in astonishment, but deigned to 


accept the invitation, and summoned a tall, 


slender girl in black, whom I had not before 
observed, and who followed us slowly away 
from the crowd to a retired grassy seat, where 
the belle threw herself down, a beautiful vision 
of pink muslin flowers and white satin shoul- 
ders, fluttering ribbons and blonde bandeanx, 
and a brilliant contrast to the pale, nun-like 
girl who stood beside her, and whom she care 
lessly introduced. 

«« My cousin Henriette, Mr. Courteney. And 
now let us see what you can do for my 
dress.” 

“The young lady bowed without speaking 
as I glanced at her. She was very young 
indeed, scarcely more than a child in years, 
and her face was both childish and womanly, 
very innocent and gentle, very thoughtful and 
sweet. She was dressed as plainly almost as 
a novice, and her only ornament was her silken 
chestnut hair, which fell in soft curls on each 
side of her fair temples, and except for the 
drooping lashes and finely arched eyebrows, 
formed the only contrast in her pale, oval 
face, which, however delicate in outline and 
lovely in expression, looked lifeless and color- 
less beside her brilliant blooming cousin. She 
was one of those sweet household spirits—those 
angels in disguise—those blessings unrecog- 
nized, which we meet with and pass by in 
gross ignorance, to waste our hearts and lives 
in offering homage upon altars less pure, and 
before shrines less fair, till we wake from the 
delusion too late, to find the gentle angel 
grieved and gone. So I passed by my guar- 
dian genius then, and never knew her such for 
many years. 

««*He says he has needles, Etta, and knows 
how to mend my dress, which is fortunate, for 
I am sure I don’t, and I thought perhaps you 
could help us.’ 

“I privily drew from my store a long needle 
and a skein of crimson silk, which Miss Rosa 
having slowly threaded, began to wield with 
an unskilful hand, but soon stopped in despair. 

*«*T declare, I don’t know how to mend it; 
you do it, please, Henriette.’ 

*‘Her cousin sat down beside her and ex- 
amined the implements. 


“¢The silk is not the right color, and the 
needle should be small.’ 

“Again I privately selected from my stock, 
and offered her another, which she took rather 
doubtfully. 

‘¢<«This is hardly large enough. If I migh 
examine 

‘Reluctantly, I handed over the treasured 
needle-case with its contents, and the dignified 
Miss Henriette, with a childish exclamation of 
joy, which showed her not quite mature yet, in 
spite of her womanly stature, received it into her 
little hands, and then and there caressed it and 
cried over it, and talked to and welcomed it 
with a fervor of delight that made her face 
positively beautiful, with a beauty far exceeding 
that of her blooming cousin. But the sweet 
vision shone not long upon my admiring eyes 
At the first token I gave of sympathy and 
congratulation, she fell from her raptures at 
once, and calmly unked me for restoring it 
to her, and forthe care with which I had 
preserved it. Her cheeks again became color 
léss, and her manner cold. As she spoke, she 
resumed the task she had abandoryed, and he 
look and attitude in sewing, the little stitching 
fingers in motion, convinced me that I had 
found my Venus Akestria. 

«‘On these grounds, I immediately resolve 
to set up a flirtation; but never was presumy 
tion more thorough) yuraged ; and althoug! 
I met her many times afterwards with the 
Clives, our acquaintance made little progrese, 
and I never again had a glimpse of her rea 
nature as on that st day. She was evider tly 
cognizant not y previous attentions 
to her cousin, but also of my character and 
reputation, and treated me witha gentle cold- 
ness, a delicate, distant reserve, that intangibly 
marked a line of separation between us, whose 
limits I conld never pass. Something soft and sor- 
rowful in her regards when her eyes met mine, 
made me vaguely dissatisfied and ill at ease, as 
if a pitying angel had detected the secrets of my 
soul, and turned away to wonder and to weep 


She herself was a ‘petite devoté,’ a girlish 











saint, unconscious and unknown. Short as 
had been their stay, she had already her class 
of little orphan children, whom she taught, 
and clothed, and fed, her daily religious duties 
performed with loving care, her charitable 
labors for the poor. These facts I learned 
from the pettish Rosa, who was vexed to find 
one of her own admirers so much interested in 
her quiet cousin, and dwelt at length on the 


‘details she expected would horrify one as gay 
2and pleasure-seeking as herself. Something 
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in the narrative touched me differently how-> the companion and protector of the party. It 
The thought of the delicate, gentle girl was not an unpleasant thing to be the escort 


ever 
busied in acts of piety and mercy; the sweet?’ of the two beautiful American girls who at- 
admiration everywhere, and I 


that blossomed in isolated ! 


puri j tracted such 


character 
vame reconciled to my new position, 


nong thesethoughtlessf iashionable 
nd attracted me. rs ( ! led its duties with a good grace. Rosa 
‘lighted with a cicerone who submitted 

er caprices more readily than ‘ papa,’ and 

in abated a little of her gentle 


new association, so we visited 


mY 
and palazzos, rowed on lakes 
) rivers, strolled through streets 
n great harmony and 
n ascents and my 
n the ladies to store away 


1 the route, subject to their 


1e McFlimseyish pile of 
hey left Paris, and by 
iment and example, had 
modest wardrob 

and my se to 


necessaries 


aone the 


i Vague re 


tfew m 





| disapp 
“Two or three 


id friends it 
Miss Rosa Clive, 


widowed papa, 


Crack 


he height of « »xciting discussion about ! iors were faded, the 
places, which Mr. Clive, who knew no languag ' rere worn thin, and Rosa s0uds) 
od the »ked like a loafer, and that 


1is own, fancied he had secured some ti! 
| F ficial, politely ‘ cessary result of t 
laws I had enforced ag 
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by some one else Tl int rggas : 
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in them reproach or ridicule, but cast a re- 
connoitering glance over the suit, and dis- 
covering as yet no absolute fracture, comforted 
me with the hope that it might last (with care) 
till | was able to replace it. 

‘ Forgetful of this condition, I was rambling 
about the lovely hills, with my fair companions 
that very afternoon, proud of my agility and 
strength as I helped them up and down the 
steep ascents, and quite unmindful of the 
tender seams of my coat; when suddenly re 
senting an unwonted strain, the treacherous 


garment gave way ina dozen places at once, 


I descended from seedy respectability t 
yverty, directly. 

her crest-fallen, I walked back to the 

hotel, not much comforted by the pity and 

ympathy of the ladies, and returning them 


> 








ghtful protector, sought Teresa, ‘ the 
maid of the inn,’ who listened to my tale with 
perfect nonchalance. A French chambermaid 


have comprehended the case at once, 
and accepting the job with alacrity, gayly 
<d off to a restorer of old clothes, or 





earl l the bribe herself with her deft fingers: 


but the tall Teresa shook her stately head, 


with its corenal of black braids, fastened by 

pins, suspiciously like poniards,—in slow 

lerment, when I proposed the same to 

r, and crossed her bare arms upon her purple 

b e, like a tragedy queen, when | tendered 
the tattered garment to her care 


‘But a judicious expenditure of the small 


the realm, and of flattery, to neither of 
V agents Teresa was wholly proof, per- 
i her at least to retain the garment in 


her own hands, as a step towards restoration ; 
confident that no female fingers able to 
hold a needle, could witness its need without 
applying one, I wrapped myself in my travelling 
k, and went out to search among the 


‘The town was a small, out-of-the-way 





place, where no English tourist ever thought 
of buying anything, and the supply was for a 
utive market. There were brigand-looking 
loaks, hose and doublets quite Shakespearian, 
:yly-braided jackets with slashed and corded 
eves, a few French-made coats, in the 
on of the last century, but nothing in 

th a respectable traveller, sensitive to 
ridicule, could appear with any degree of 
credit. Weary of the fruitless search, and of 
masquerading in a dozen different articles, in 
which I appeared by times a stage bandit, a 
Jacques, a Romeo, a peasant and a prince, or 
a livery servant, I returned to the vast ruined 





5 


pile belonging to some defunct noble, that did 


Lp} | for news of the 
tbly valuabl 


duty for an inn, an 
garment, now dk 
‘* Teresa was in a state of tranquil satisfac- 
tion; a person had been found who engaged 
to mend the coat, and restore it to the gentle- 
man before he was 1 yt esume his journe 
in the morning, repaired and renewed 
made some attempt if this person » 


wortby of the great trust confided, but Ter 





was mysterious, and v ble, and I learn 
nothing but that she | so ably managed t 
transaction as to desert uble the offered 
ward which I accor rly paid. Much re 
[ sought my } but Mr. Clive had gonet 
Rosa was liste r to the musical voir 
travel ing acquaint i [talian count 
the salon, and Her , who after all wast 
person I most desir e, the person w 
made a little corner s gaudy caravanse: 

mé, Was invisil | ed a cigar, and w 
out into the oranges ien, a damp, se 
place, where n ever walked but 
droll English,’ ar whose odorous g 
paced up and dow: a sentiyel | 
row of arched d wit ws, belonging to t 
mouldy suite of apartments inhabited by 
two cousins, one which, wide open ar 
curtainless, showed a pretty tableau that n 
have delighted ar j lover of the beautiful, | 
had a peculiar s ficance for me. 

“A high Romar i stood on the litt! 
mosaic table, and light Henriette was 


clearly visible, working with downeast eyes 
and delighted fingers on my unfortunate coat 
her sweet face intent, and her thoughts ap- 
parently concentrated on the task I had as- 
signed to the faithless Teresa The pretty 
implements of her cra lay beside her, the 
d basket, the neat 





shining scissors, the s 
little needle-case that I once had in my posses- 
sion, and she hers« ting in the charmed 
circle of lamplight in the centre of that vast, 
magnificent room, her fair head bent, her swift 
fingers flying, busy and happy with her homely 
re than all the 


task, was a sweeter pictu 
crowded galler Bs < ld boast, a vision of 
gentle domestic | , framed by the com- 


fortless grande arched ceilings and 








the carved and g | walls. 

‘*T can’t express to you how much I saw in 
that little scene— nly the dear girl herself, 
her goodness and her beauty, and the grateful 


news of her care for me, but a vision of home 
and peace, of happiness and calm, which to my 
idle, roving life, my total isolation from all 
kindly domestic ties, came like a revelation. 
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With one excepti n, | iad seen women in thei 


inferior and superficial aspect only as the or 


was admitted, were the veriest automata « 
fashion—vain, selfish, idle, beau 
less, beings to be flattered, flirted with, ad 
mired in the ball-room pageant, the publ 
promenade; to be forgotten when the show 


was over The idea of endless companionshiy 





with such was absurd, and quite unable to sec 





why I should elk burdened and bored 





while the power of « 












ight only the society; f my own sex, its 
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re and goo 





spotted from the world,’ 





works of piety, charity ar t kindness, one he 





f tenderness, tr 








id; could it hold ve and tenderness 


On this problem | pondered all night 
g, and received the repaired coat from the 
ands of the false Teresa in the morning, wi 


. o. 
sacred reverence as if it had been the 


rarment of Saint Peter himself. I have 





y, and none but myself and one other 
person, necessarily in the secret, knows why 


ut faded and rs 





abit, which ought to have 





lescended to the old-clothes-man long ago, is 
led respectfully away, in the inner sanctuary 


my wardrobe, and is to be handled mort 





icely and delicately than the newer articles 
As soon as | 


ild replace it, I did so, not for its shabby 


fsatinand broadcloth, beside it. 


pearance, for I positively hated to give it up, en- 
leared to me as it was by that secret recollec- 

m; but I wanted to keep those careful little 
silken stitches intact, and while I wore it, was 
hever without the thought of its benefactress and 
mine. Day after day she was near me, and 
the feelings I eould no longer eonceal began to 
be expressed in my manner, and reflected—l| 
almost fancied—in hers. Her eyes grew softer 
and darker, and sheltered beneath their long 
lashes, failed to meet mine; her cheeks were 


colored with a rare rosy tint, that brightened 





nament al part ot the gay outer world of so ety; 


those of my acquaintance to whose intimacy I 





as | spol e: her hand trembled when it touched 


own; and one day, when opportunity 


favored, [ retained it in my clasp, and told her 


vy blest the gift of it would make my life. 
‘Tomy surprise and dismay she refused me, 


ith soft, tearful eyes and agitated voice, but 


y and firmly. In my bewilderment 





I presse 1 to know the reason. 
‘You are very rich,’ she faltered. 
‘Is that a crime?’ I vehemently asked. 
yuu have been brought 
ently from me; we should not be happy to- 
ther—we are not alike.’ 
‘* Henriette, you do not know me!’ I ex- 
laimed, ‘you have seen me but a little while ; 
ive not thou 
‘«T have known you longer than you have 
ywn me,’ she declared, with the simplest 
undor. ‘I have thought of you more. I am 


rays But I 





- friend, I will be now an 





in you ask 


innot share the life you 
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, Search- 
Self- 


bear 





I ei f sad inquiry ; how dared 

I, indeed, ask this pure life to* mingle with 

ne, wasted in idleness, sunk in folly, stained 

y dissipation Silently convicted, I offered 
, } 


r my hand in mute farewell, but she clung 


ind wept, tears that might have washed 


‘«T must do right,’ she said, ‘ whatever 
When she 


lied, she gave me this to remind me of all she 


ymes; I must obey my mother. 





taught me.’ She held up before my half 





nded eyes her constant companion, the little 


inside 





-book, with the warning mott 


nee 


and I begged of her, who refused me what I 





valued most in life, to give me the most pre- 
cious treasure she had. 
‘¢ Whether I hoped her resolution would be 
; 


ar, with that constant reminder away ; 


her I thought the little talisman would 





a miraculous change in me, or longed for 
it only as a souvenir of what she had done for 
ne, and of her pure and gentle presence, I 
hardly knew; so rapid and bewildering had 
been the changes of thought and feeling in 
those few agitated moments; but I pleaded and 
obtained, and kissing the little hand that gave 
it, bore it away. 

‘« Three weeks later I crossed the Atlantic, 
and descending like a thunderbolt on the 
slumberous soil of my neglected plantations, 
began to inaugurate a new era in their history 


and my own. Spurred by a restless fever of 
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improvement and change, I dug and drained, 
reaped and sowed, planned and planted, with 
unwearying industry and increasing interest. 
I grew brown and sunburned, stout and robust, 
but Lalso grew healthy, vigorous and strong 
in mind and body, and forgot the idle excite- 
ments and wasting dissipations of my former 
life, in the healthier and purer pleasures of 
this. I was not happy, but I was strangely 
content in trying to do right; and it was 
pleasant to be beloved by my servants, re- 
spected by my wiser friends, approved by my 
conscience. Through all the busy day there 
was no time for memory and for pain, all was 
cheerful activity and occupation; but in the 
quiet silent evenings, when the lamps burned 
brightly, when the grate glowed red, when the 
silver bells of the clock on the mantel rang a 
musical chime that echoed sadly through the 
empty rooms, then I was tempted indeed. 
‘Better wine and cards,’ I thought, ‘ better 
wild excitement and deep dissipation, than 
this ceaseless, bitter pining, and this solitary 
retrospection!’ Nothing but her memory saved 
me from going back to the oblivion of this life, 
and through those weary hours the struggle 
was very hard. I used to try to read, and 
throw down the book in impatient sorrow, 
remembering how we passed some cheerless 
wintry daysin Florence with reading aloud and 
talking over what we read; how exquisite was 
her appreciation of the author, how true her 
thoughtful comments, and how, looking up 
from my book, I used to meet the sympathetic 
brown eyes, and read in them a sweeter story 
than in the printed page. A thousand memo- 
ries haunted me, thoughts that pierced more 
keenly than the needles in my souvenir, 
regrets sharper than its pins. At those times | 
used to take it out of its hiding-place and lay 
it on the table, waiting for an imaginary task, 
and try to recall the picture so often renewed 
in memory, of the little industrious fairy on 
the cars, the Venus Akestria at N— , the 
vision that lighted up the old Italian palace, 
and did a secret good to me. Apart, each of 
these remembrances had been to me all that is 
lovely and good in womanhood ; together, they 


formed my ideal of womanly perfection, and my 5 


only vision of happiness and home. Never 
had I loved her so dearly, even while in her 


gentle presence, as living in those memories I< 
learned to do. If she had been a white witch, > 
and the needle-book the binding charm she > 


bestowed, its spell could not have wrought 


more potently, or its influence more compelled 4 


me than these remembrances, into the new and 


difficult path I hoped but hardly dared to 
believe, might lead at last to her. 
“A year ago, I saw her name in the mor- 
ing paper, among the list of arrivals at the 
House; and ten minutes after, my fast 
Sir Archy was on his way to town. I did not 
send up my card from the hotel parlor, but 
wrapped in paper the little needle-case and 
demanded an answer. My heart beat against 
my breast like waves against a rock, while | 
sat waiting; the minutes seemed endless, the 
time interminable; at last the door opened 
and she came in. She was blushing, she 
was smiling, she was crying all at once, and 
holding the precious recovered treasure in 
her hand. What | said [ cannot tell, and | 
shall never know what she replied. It was 
like a dream to me when she came and laid her 
hands in mine, and told me what I had never 
hoped to hear, like a dream still, sometimes, 
that her presence now daily blesses and 
brightens the home so long dedicated to only 
memories and hopes of her, and where she has 
been my guardian spirit indeed, is now a 
angel entertained, I trust, n@t wholly un- 
awares. 
“**A very pretty romance to come of needles 
said Fortescue, drawing a long breath. * What 


#099 


a pity all ladies don’t sew! 
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Che Pearly Le-union, 
Ss <= a) 
BY L. H. T. 
Cireling round the longest race 
That our earthly feet may trace, 
Through the winter's night of gloom, 
Through the spring's sweet wealth of bloom, 
Greet we now the festive chime 
Of our pleasant meeting time. 


Many happy years be ours, 

Crowned like this with August flowers, 
When our paths that widely roam 
Gather in the dear old home, 

And a father’s welcome free, 

Light the glad festivity. 


When the latest of our band, 
Worn with years, and toil, and strife, 
Meets upon the Heavenly strand 
All the fulness of his life, 
There, oh there, with gladness free 
Let our last re-union be. 
Mosseret, Pa. 
- oo 
Good manners—true—though wrought with finest 
skill, 
¢ Are but the outward garment of good will. 
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The Schoolmaster’s Essays. 


THE DUST IN LIFR’S HIGHWAY. 


It has been a long, warm day. The sun 
appeared & crimson circle at his setting. I 


have been taking along walk since four o'clock 


not a ‘Country Parson” but a country 


I am 
hoolmaster; having for my charge some 


scl 


fifty pupils great and small in this quiet, 
sunny, shady, white and green little village of 


I - in Michigan. My week’s work is 
i . 


inished, and I have two days of rest and re 








creation in prospect before Monday shall bring 


its re utine of pedagogical duties. 

In one of his essays, Mr Boyd remarks 
he impracticability of concentrating thought 
upon a given subject when the physical occu 
pation is changed—giving for an instance the 
hange from the quiet of the study to a long 
walk to visit a distant parishioner. 

I have often noticed the truth of his remarks, 
ind the fact that any marked change in the 
! lily position or employment seems to neces 
sitate a change of the mental. So this after 
noon, when I left my school-room, I let my 
thoughts go free; but they did not fly away 
and soar into the heavens among the clouds 
and sunbeams of science or of song—no, they 
settled right down into the dust of life's high 
way. And now, in this lazy twilight, I sit 
jown to tell you a little of how I mused; but 
first perhaps you would like to know what 
suggested this train of thought. It was the 
spectacle of a young man, arrived, I should 

ige, at the mature age of three years, pro 
eeding through and raising all he conveniently 


uld of the dust of the road; which occupation 


emed to afford him the most intense satisfac 
tion, To-morrow the probability is, from the 
appearances of the sky, he will be engaged in 
the equally laudable and interesting enterprise 

f building mud-dams in the ditch by that 
same road-side. ‘‘And such is life.” 

There is a flower we are told which is found 
but once on all the earth, and that upon a high 
and rock-bound coast of ocean. There it 
flourishes and fades away; but in all the ages 
ithas blown, not a wind of heaven, nor bird, 
hor wave of the sea, has cast its seed upon 
another soil where it might thrive. Thus 
While other plants are spreading over earth, 
mountain nor ocean having power to stay them 
in their course—that, in all its original, glori 
fied beauty, stands alone where first it basked 
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in the rich sunlight and bathed in the still 
rains of God. 

It would be vain to look for a_ parallel 
imongst mankind. The chain of resemblance 
between the human and vegetable kingdoms 
here wants a link. All nations have represen- 
tatives throughout all the regions of the globe. 
Blown by every wind and tossed by every wave 
of circumstance far aside from the way he 
meant to walk, and the path he would have 
trod, man is chosen from the lowly to sit among 
the proud, to wave the sceptre of power, and to 
grave his name in characters of burning glory 
upon fame’s immortal tablets, while another, by 
mad ambition driven when he has almost 
gained the summit of his desires, and finds him- 
self defeated, turns in his desperation and 
casts his name upon the cycles of the centuries 
linked in ignominy with those of Judas, Arnold 
and all the list of traitors whose names darken 


f 


the pages of the history of the world. 








Man, in the pride of his strength, glories in 
the dominion he possesses over the lesser works 
of God; yet, more than all or any of these, is 
he the creature of impulse and circumstance. 
Why, as we pass onward in the journey of life, 
do we find the way macadamized with bones— 
with the skeletons of hopes, which, having led 
their worshippers in a panting race—unheed- 
ing ly calm streams and silvery fountains, 
through meadows and groves of beauty, un- 
noticing the rich golden harvest fields and 
substantial fruits in yellowing orchards all 
around—turned like Dead Sea apples on the 
lips to dust and ashes in the grasp? 


I have read somewhere of an arrangement of 





nature’s works, beautifully illustrating the lives 





of many men \ hill crowned with a beauti- 


ful grove, which as the traveller gazes upon it 
in the morning looking towards the east, as the 
sun mounts above the horizon and casts his 
beams of glorious light through leaves and 
boughs, presents the appearance of a sheet of 
burnished silver. As he proc eeds upon his 
journey, reaches the woods at noon, passes 
them, and at evening looks again upon the 
object of his morning's admiration, he sees the 
most dazzling splendor again reflected to his 
eastern view. Thus man may look forward to 
life’s noontide as the goal and perfection of his 
desires and hopes of fame; but when it is 
reached the glory is all dust and ashes; as the 
woods at noon presented to the traveller but 
the common scene of gnarled and twisted limbs 
and roughened, ragged bark and blackened 
stumps, scattered here and there with rotten 


logs. But when the hour has passed for gain- 
g g 
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ing the world’s applause and honor, he may 

be strong enough to rise with the mourner in 

**Locksly Hall” to longings for a higher, 

holier life, and say— 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward 
let us range, 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing 


of change. 
*h, I see the crescent promise of my spirit has not 


Al nt founts of inspiration well through all my 
ney yet 
Oh, that mankind would not fly along the 
path of life with blistered, bleeding feet, 


” 


Where many feet have flown and bled before, 


pursuing the Ignis Fatuus of Fame, the Fata 
Morgana of wealth, and the mirage of worldly, 
artincia 
the dusty, blackened highway, and pass under 


pleasure. Oh, that they would leave 


the green trees, loaded with yellow, ripened 
fruit, and through the arbors covered with 
vines of God’s own planting, and pluck the 
purple clusters hanging in glory on every 
hand, and wander through the green pastures, 
by the still rivers, towards the kingdom of 
God, ‘‘and all these things should be added 
into them.”’ 

It is a strange, a wondrous sight, to see a 
young life going down—to see a gorgeous sun 
ecliy sed forever in the full noontide of its day 
of splendor. Mysterious that some bright, 
happy beings, beautiful in face and form, 
should sink into a decline, and, when to our 
short sight ’twould seem they were just ready 
with floating grace to enter life’s most flowery 
gardens, yield in all their readiness to that 
gy n Conqueror, across the threshold of whose 
palace doors they never shall return until the 
angel shall proclaim that Time shall be no 
more. It seems .a bitter thing to follow one 
we love to the repose which cannot be disturbed ; 
but the pain of the last sad rites is measured 
by the degree of peace in which he closed his 
eyes upon the world. If in the quiet, white, 
spotless robe of faith, he wrapped himself for 
the long sleep, it seems less hard to Say 
‘good by” than if, filled with all passions, 
goaded by remorse, stung by the last pangs of 
vain ambition, panting for revenge, and burn- 
ing with fierce hate in all his veins, with 
gnashing teeth, and with his bony fingers 
clutching at wild phantoms of the crazed brain, 
with execrations welling and bursting from his 
foaming lips, and howling courses and blasphemy 
with maddened strength to lash his life out 
amid all commotion of his stricken soul. 


Then oh, that he had left the dusty highway $ 


for the peaceful wayside pleasures, that he 


might have approached his end 


* Like one who wr ! lrapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
Did you ever follow to the grave a friend in f 


quiet country place, where such an occurrence 
had not the business air it hasin cities? As 


the train moved on “in the smoky light of 


harvest time,” to the rural spot chosen for his 


loved remains to rest, and while you watched 
them lower the coffin into its narrow house, 
thoughts of your own death and burial may 
have passed over your spirit. You wondered 
where your ashes would be cast, and whi 
would follow you to your long home; and ther 


dead—shall I be 


ver and significan 


the thought—* W n | 
missed ?”’ comes with a 


ever before unfelt What a sense of failure 


would fill the heart when it could feel “ When 
I return to dust, there will be none to mourn 
though gone, I shall not be missed, and when 
the turf is gre above me, I shall be for 


gotten.” 


From such bitter thoughts you strengther 


up in the belief t yours will be no such 
dying moments, and the forms of friendshiy 
crowd before you u feel that with 

noblest Americar t you would have your 


grave in some greet beneath the pleasant 


sky, and you may respond to the sentiment 


his beautiful lin« 


I know, I know ! i not see 
The sea how, 

Nor woul! t shine for me, 
Nor its wild n flow; 

But if around y place of sleep 

The friends I! | come to weep 
They n te to go: 

Soft airs, and 1 light. and bloom 

Should ke ering by my tomb. 

These to th ) ed hearts should bear 
The tl ‘ has been, 

And spea annot share 


The ult the scene 
Whose part 
The circuit of t 


pomp that fills 


mmer hills, 


Is—that ray “ een: 
And deeply w itl rts rejoice 
To hear again ! ving voice. ALL. W 
me 


Everytuine within us and about us shows 
that it never was intended that man should be 
idle. Our own health and comfort, and the 
welfare and happiness of those around us, all 
require that man should labor. Mind, body, 
soul, all alike suffer and rust out by idleness; 
the idler is a souree of mental and moral 
offence to everybody around, He is a nuisance 
in the world, and needs abatement for the 
public good, like any other souree of pestilence. 
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WHAT CAME 


What Came Afterwards. 


4 Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


( Concluded. ) 


deadly paleness He 


CHAPTER XXV. 

\ little after ten o'clock, on the next day, 
{dam Guy, Jr., entered the office of Justin 
Larobe. The lawyer was engaged, and he 
had to wait nearly half an hour before he 
ould obtain an interview He was sitting in 
un ante-room, where a student was writing, 
when a person came through, whom he recog 
red as Glastonbury, a well known counsellor 


law He had been all this time in 


conter- 
e with Mr. Larobe. It was now hi 


is turn 
look, searching and suspicious, met him a 


he went in 


arose 


‘Ah, Mr. Guy.”’ The lawyer 
eived him formally, and with an air of 
leference What struck him was the 

ance in Mr. Larobe, who did not look 


like the same man he had known 


years ago, and, occasionally, met during 
of that period Particularly did 
te the absence of a certain steadiness of 
eyes, which had once given him an advantage 


vr timid people, and those not entirely seil 
confident. Now they fell away from his gaze, 
f he looked at him intently, but came back 
, the moment his eyes were withdrawn, 

1 suspicious, searching scrutiny, that was ¢ rep! 
ed over and over again. There was il 
face a worn and exhausted air, and 


hing of the features, as if he had suffered 
rom bodily pain. The long nose and wid 
nostrils were sharp and thin—bhis hair turning 
gray rapidly—his form beginning to stoop. 
The men touched, rather than clasped, hands 
Mr. Guy took the chair that was offered 


} sé 


} 
it asane 


WARDS 


said that he is alive and now in this 


‘*Do you believe it asked the lawyer. 
‘* Of course not 


The face of Mr. Larobe was no longer of a 


a more confi- 


dential way, towards Guy. 


‘“* What « 


‘* More Chiefly, and of 


person, 8 iid to be 


husband—who 


810n Of ali that 


80 hu 


»> Hy Hanus 


know of him 
this inter 
} 


lawyer made n 


Vy, DUL Sat Wl 


Who is in league with Mr. E ’ he 


d, at length 


‘* Doctor Hofland.’’ 


Who else 


‘l am not 


1 were ill at ease. Guy was half doubting ‘* Yes, 


cy of this interview which he had “Which s 


and Larobe was trembling in suspense s] 


for the words that should reveal what was in “Ly 


mind of his visitor. 


“Mr. Larobe,”’ 


speak—‘*] have called for the purpose of talk 
ing with you on the subject of certain ex doubt 
traordinary rumors that are afloat in regard 


to my father. You have heard 


doubt.” 


throu 


said Guy, forcing himself to **So she d 


this shrewd rascal picked her up, in or 


ydia 


1A 


11ess Te 


lid But he died, I believe: 
T ier, no 


, to make her a stepping-stone to fortune 


gh the imposture now attempted.’ 
them, no Lar 


obe did not answer. 


Guy was troubled at his manner. 


\ deadly paleness, in spite of his effort to “W 
composed, overspread the lawyer's face. asked 
“ What is the purport of these rumors?” 


ran through his spirit, out of his voice. mixed 


ere you advised of this plot be 


‘In part 
Mr. Larobe mana ed to keep the tremor that “* Did 


you know that Doctor | 


himself up with it ?”’ 


ene Ne eR nt tm oe 


pf ae 
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\ ‘ 


“T have inferred as much. But, have youS ‘Nothing, until a move is made. 


information, Mr. Guy, as to where the man< 


now is who claims to be your father?” 
He is living with my sister.” 

**In the family of Mr. Ewbank!” 

‘Yes. So I understood Doctor Hofiand 


** How long has he been there ?”’ 
‘ For several months.”’ 


“It can’t be possible! 


than surprise in the countenance of Mr. La-, 


robe. Even Guy was startled by its expression. 
he gleam of his eyes—the curve of his lips— 
the quiver that ran through all the facial 
muscles—gave signs of evil passion; of malice, 
mate, and cruelty. For an instant, he looked 
the wolf at bay. 

‘Where does your sister live?” asked La- 
robe, as he dropped a veil of apparent indiffer- 
ence over his face. 

‘IT am not informed.” 

** Have you seen the man?” 

No.” 

‘It is a most extraordinary case!” said the 
lawyer. ‘*And this long waiting, and working 
n secret, shows that we have skilled plotters 
against us.”’ 

‘The chain of evidence is complete, accord- 
ing to Doctor Hofland.”’ 

** He said that to you ?” 

“Yes. That all the testimony was ready, 
and that I was about being informed of every 
thing.”’ 

‘‘When did he say this ?” 

“Last night.” 

“To you a 

“Yes. I called to ask the meaning of some 
things that came to my ears yesterday, and he 
then made the astounding communication about 
my father.” 

‘‘ Who were implicated ?” 

‘You, and my step-mother. He says, that 
neither the man | saw atthe Institution on Staten 
island, nor the lunatic who was killed in falling 
from the window, and whose body now lies in 
our family vault, was my father. He was 
very positive, and talked like one who be- 
lieved all he said.” 

«You don’t know where your sister lives? 


Larobe had not replied to the last sentences of 


Guy. From a state of abstraction into which 
he fell, he looked up, asking this question in a 
tone of interest, that a little puzzled his com- 
panion. 

“No,” was answered. 


They sat silent again. 


‘* What can be done?” asked Guy, breaking 2 escape. Just a minute or two, Garland. 


the pause. 


There was more < 


Sarm to save him! He mu 


or * 





” 


The office door opened quietly, and a sheriff's 
«deputy came in. Larobe looked up witha 
slightly annoyed expression 

‘*T'll be at leisure in a few moments, Gar. 
2land. Wait in the front office.’ 
But the deputy sheriff, instead of retiring 


’ 


Son this invitation, said 

‘* Let me speak with you, Mr. Larobe.” 

There was something in the officer's tone, that 
caused Guy to look at him curiously, and made 
Larobe’s face a little paler. Rising, the lawyer 
crossed the room and stood near the officer 
who said a few words in his ear. 

‘For me!’’ exclaimed Larobe, his face b 
coming white 

The officer handed him a paper. He did not 
read the legal form, for he understood too 
2 well its import He was under arrest. For 


years, a haunting terror had dogged his steps 
For years, he had lived in dread of this hour 
For years, his steps had been close upon the 
edge of a dark abyss, and in all that time bad 
dwelt with him a painful sense of danger 


Now, his feet had s) pped, and ‘there Was DO 
st go down to swift 
destruction. No wonder that his face grew 
white as ashes; nor that his knees trembled 
and gave way 

“What is it said Guy, advancing. He 
had observed the blank fear in Larobe's coun- 
tenance. The lawyer, aware of the presence 
in which he stood—of the keen eyes that wi 





read every look and movement, made a feeble 
effort at self-composure. But, the old strength 
of will was gone. He was unable to command 


ffer- 


the hitherto obedient muscles—to look indi 
ence while terror palsied his heart. There was 
an almost helpless waving of the hand t wards 
Mr. Guy, as if to keep him off. But, Guy 
pressed close upon him, grasping his arm, and 
crying out, sternly 

‘‘Is it all, then, true! Villain! speak!’ 
He shook Larobe with violence, in his excite 
ment. 

All this was too much for the guilty man 
He staggered back, and would have fallen, 
had not the sheriff's officer supported him tos 
chair. 

‘** Leave me for a few moments, Garland. | 
)wish to have a word or two alone with this 
gentleman,” said Larobe, in a weak, exhausted 


¢ way. 


5 But the officer did not move. 


¢ 
¢ «Don’t be afraid. I shall make no effort 
I 


S have something very particular that I must 87 


to hit 
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The pale, shivering prisoner 


plead with the officer 


«T'll be surety for him,” said Guy. ‘Give 


ne a few minutes alone.” 
\ little while the officer hesitated, and then 
went slowly into the next room, leaving the 
loor partly open As soon as they were alone, 
Vr. Larobe, striving anew to compose himself, 
| to Guy 
“What if this man should be your father ?” 
did 1 he 
xpec ted 
‘] do not say that he 7s your father. 


This arrest is for the pur 


Guy not answer question was 


I only 


tif he is? 


of giving importance to the claim about 


for unknown who 


Adam 


an pers yn, 


set up 
he 


ght 


Guy, 8: 


Now, suppose 


wron affirmed by legal 


n: how will you stand? I merely put 


yhestion 


‘That is affair, not yours,’’ answered 


my 


with considerable impatience, 


The 


Rising, 


Very well. 1 have no more to say.” 


was choked an l husky. 


s voice 


r, who immediately came 


Thank for 
And the prisoner went out with the 
He 


threshold, ere Guy repented of 


‘Iam ready, Garland you 


ng 
leputy sheriff. was scarcely past the 


his stupidity 
the communica- 


He 


he opportunity 


taccepting from Larobe 


n he had, evidently, intended to make. 


ven called after him. But t 


rone 
XXVI 
Ewbank, all 
s childish state, wrought 
had Mrs. 
patience, in 
ly had the 
imbedded 
\ 


} 
might 


CHAPTER 
Mr 


1y 


Not in vain had through 


of M 


1 him for 


Pmonths (y 


not in vain 


Ewbank ministere¢ 


‘niieness, and in y ‘or ep 


ns they sot make, 


s in his sudden 


consciousness. 


restoration of the past, have 


but, old 


opportunity 


uire 


rated much; things came back 


% gradually, that was given t 
‘ 
it 


blend with them new and better states of li 
old love of 
manifested 


ior 


money 


them- 


The old hardness—the 

old intense selfishness, 
selves at times—but, love his daughter, 
born of her love and care for him, and a regard 
lor, and confidence in Mr. Ewbank, upon which 
ho suspicion could intrude, were softening and 
countervailing elements with Mr. Guy. Light 
had come into his mind, showing him a different 
relation of things. He saw higher truthsthan 


had ever before presented themselves; saw 
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beauty in goodness, and a charm in self-denial. 
Limited, for a period of time, to the society of 
his Doctor 
Mi 


daughter, her husband, and and 

Hofland, he 
human character never seen before. 
he did not that 
lfishness It 


enthusiast 


became familiar with traits 


in In the 


believe such a thing 


1c, 


as existed was a dream of 


unst 


the preacher and the But, in the 


new it was a conviction that no reasoning 


Everything in regard to his family that could 


varned, from the period of his removal to 


until the present time, was con - 


Mr 


to By many things that 


Guy. 
was touched deeply and 


sed his 


vaank endeavored t 


related, 1¢ 


were 


fiery indignation. 


o draw from 
him 


it of retaliation; to lift 


was just 


Ad iin, 


separated 


a regard for what 
his on 


he 


lowards son 


w heartlessly had 


om his brothers and sisters, and how 
y and unnaturally he had acted towards 


lia, when informed of her presence in the 


destitu- 


No argu 


circumstances of extreme 


feelings were very bitter 


excuse, no 


representation, could 


m towards Adam 
is unworthy the name of son or brother! 
Ss} eak of him !”’ 


sentences like these, 


Don 
Ir he 
yrds, he answered all the attempts made by 

ind, 


and 


varied with sher 
w 
Lydia and her h 
Adam's 
l all 
ut only made him sterner and less f 
aft 


been 


ishand to draw, in his min 


1 veil over heartless conduct; 


they finally ceas reference to a subject 


th orgiving. 
in the 
had 


received a note from him, asking an 


Late ernoon of the day on which 


Doctor Hofland 


interview 


Larobe arrested, 


on matters of importance at eight o'clock in 


evening. 


The place named was the law 
He had bond fi 
court, and at liberty 
' tor Hofland ca 
nd Mr. L alone. 
Never had he 


exhausted, 


given vr his ap- 


At the 
as 
His 


seen, 


was 
led, 
irobe 

him 
n any ore worn, and 
hopeless expression. But, his eyes were steady 
looked 


perate purpose 


us he at him—steady, with some des- 


‘* Excuse me, Doctor, for having put you to 


the trouble of coming to my office,’ he said, 


ealmly. ‘*] would have called on you, but 


here we shall be free from chance interrup- 
tions; and I have that to say which needs to 
And, first of all, Doc- 


tor, will you recvive from me any communica- 


be calmly considered. 
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may think best to make, and hold it 
1e extent I desire. 1 can trust your 


Your pledge given, | know it will 


Doctor, after a few moments’ reflection, 


\ i 
Is any good to arise from this communica 
will depend, mainly, on your ) dg 
regard to it if w l have to pro 
ets your approval, § lw 
at least to others lt loes not 
ur approval 1 sti) ute for an honor 
ce touching all that | may communi 
On no other terms will | utter a sen 
of what is in my mind You are, no 


iware that | was, to-day, pla l under 


naware ot} 


ul you know something of the ust 
Pos 
of this that I desire to talk with you 
\ uu prepared to hear me, in the strictest 
0 lo hold y communication as 
las if made at the ifesstonal Ll have 


pose of deces or hindrance, What 


I ill savy will not embarrass you in the 
t degree Your present re nto the 
- : a 
will remain undistur l, if you decide 
in the line of | cy | wish to pre 
for your consideration 
i will hear you,” said the Doctor, after a 


e of over a minute 
In honorable confidence 


Certainty 


icy were sitting at opposite sides of a 
and Larobe was leaning, in nervous ex 
ition, towards D vr Hofland At the 
wer he drew back, with stronger signs of 
t ran be eat have be rived 
OT course he said, after a pause for col 
ad thar { ‘*] have not been In igno- 
e of th vement for some time planned 
nat nor of the nature of the evidence 
it wi ea 1 to conviet me of crime. | 
w jus \ h it is all worth, and how 
meet and d se of it; and | feel sure of 
ne al to thwart all the plans laid for my 
ruin Still, Lehrink from the infamous noto 
ty Waied t st cor when the case opens 
Of late years, my health has not been good l 


sm losing in both nervous and mental stamina 


ind do not feel equ 1 to the strain that must 


ume. Therefore, | am looking for some door 
t 


f escape; and will abandon much that | hold 
et exit, You 





dear for the privilege ofa g 


understand me?! 


The Doctor | 

‘Shall | 

« Yes 

“Of course 
asked, except 
signed to se 


‘Say, int 


just what you 


robe D 
spoke with 


of honor to 





unmoved 
‘But ¢ 
friends is 
may be 
hesses on 
loubtf i 
und w 
to rain 
stake \ me 
per ite u 
may cease if 5 
to retire ff 
Ll have asked a 
* What are 
“The al 
that I pla 
will, at « 
legal sta 
“Tt 
or nay 
Hotland 
l a 


sion of 
comnmitt 
It will be 


of the s ‘ 
than the « 
I shall e 
hole is 
“Wha 
“\ n tw 


in some nk! wr 


voice =e [Ww 
ren, my roots W 


no vitality in 


life, Doctor, risk 


btain the privileg 


1 this suit is d 


we : tirectest sentences 
mmunicate, M La 
i drew himeseil up, ar 


nave pause imy W 


confidence in 1 





'y Anu t 

replied the D 
possession of " 
respects, complete, a 


testimony of w 


ne means ¢ | ’ 
me everytl ng 


Doctor, will use de 


of Mr. Guy's ide 


nsequences rhe 
ked the Doctor 
r hours after I am sa 
s to be abandoned, a 
retire from this city 
n swept over his face 
lown, like a wind-blown set 


t,”’ he answered, in 4 





ether the soil be rv 
| not strike deep; for there! 
. l have played madly, 


ng honor, happiness, sale! 





rything—-and 


» shivered as h 


T was a 





lemand 
ewered 
Vr @G 
T ‘ 
\ 
irive 
Ww 
: w ba 
\ ’ 
h N 
’ ( 
e. § 
Ww 
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presumption that this claim was valid, the fact 
suggested many unpleasant consequences. The 
meeting with Mr. Ewbank had left impressions 
and reflections by no means agreeable. He 
saw in him a man of superior mind and quality 

one, so far as his sister was concerned, fully 
competent to maintain her rights in the im- 
pending contest. 

Two or three days were spent by Adam Guy, 
perplexed debate touching his own 
Then, 


Jr., in 
action in this strange complication. 
with something of blind desperation, he re 
solved to call at his sister's and see for himself 
the man who claimed to be his father. The 
time chosen was evening. In reply to a note 
written to Doctor Hofland, he got the location 
of his sister's house. It was late—past nine 
o’clock—when he stood at the door of a moder- 
ate sized dwelling in the western part of the 


city In answer to his inquiry for Mrs. Ew 


bank, he was informed that she was not a 


Can I see Mr. Ewbank 2?” he then asked. 
He is out also,” replied the servant. 
Partly turning, he stood for a little while; 


then said, like one who had constrained him- 


self to speak— 
‘Is Mr. Guy at home? 
‘No, sir. They all went away together.” 


‘Went where?” 

‘To Mr. Larobe’s, I think I heard Mr. Ew- 
bank say—down by the Monument.”’ 
Vhen did they go?” 


‘*This morning; and the children went with 





them 

Adam Guy, Jr., turned away without a word 
more He was confounded. What could this 
mean Affairs were rapidly assuming most 
inwelcome shapes All the family gone to the 
esidence of his late step mother ! 


He had returned to the central portion of the 
before reaching a decision on the course 
be pursued, Still undetermined, he yet 
walked in the direction of the Monument, and 
at last found himself in front of the house 
where, for the time, all his thoughts centred. 
(cting more from impulse than from any clear 
judgment of the cage in hand, he ascended to 
the door and rang the bell. Iie had not even 
decided the question as to who should be in- 
quired for; and this decision had to be made 
in the face of an expectant servant 
‘“Is Mr. Larobe at home lie knew that 
he was not there, when he asked the question. 
But this would give him time. 
‘*No, sir. Mr. Larobe does not live here 


now.” The anewer dashed him a litile. 
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«* Mr. Larobe’s children are still here ?” 

‘* Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guy turned away partly, and stood with 
an irresolute air for some moments. 

‘Is Mr.—Mr Ewbank He hesitated 
and faltered in his speech, leaving his sentence 
imperfect. 

‘Yes, sir. Mr. Ewl 


answered the servant 


ink is here,”’ prom tly 
‘Can | see him 
“Walk in, sir And the servant moved 
back. Mr Guy entered and stood in the hall 
The parlor doors were open, and a strong lig! 
ured through 


from the chandelier } hem 


on the air. 


The sound of voices w 
“*] would like to see Mr. Ewbank here 


{nd the yet undecided visitor, shrank back fror 


the glare of gaslight towards the dim vestibul 
In the few moments that elapsed from 
time the servant iim until Mr. Ewbank 
appeared, Mr. Guy it in vain to bring his 
thoughts Into ordet id to determine s 
line of action Mr. Ewbank did not recognize 
him, 

‘“‘Mr. Guy,” said Adam, introducing h 


self. 
“Oh!” Mr. Ew s ejaculation was ir 


surprised ton¢ He made no other respons 


but stood in a waiting attitude, for Mr. G y 
speak his wishes But, what had he to say 
All his thoughts were still in confusion. Half 
stammering, he uttered the sentence— 


‘1 called at your house this evening, and 


they told me you w here.” 

* Yes, sir 

‘IT would like to have a few words wit) 
you.” 


*On what sub 


‘‘ About this person who assumes to be m) 
father. 
4 ' 7 J ron 
‘Ah! He is here, Mr. Guy. Perhaps you 
had better s for yourself,” said M 


Ewbank. 


‘Just what I desire. It was with this end 
in view that I ca l at your house.” 

“Walk ir \nd Mr. Ewbank moved back, 

1 hie 


followed by Mr. Gu: who, never in al 
life before, had experi 
fused, and oppressed feelings. 


enced such strange, col 
Ere he had 
I 


recovered himself, he was ushered into the 


parlor, where he found nearly a dozen persons 
old and young, assembled. On one of tx 
sofas lay a pale-faced boy, whose large brig! 
eyes turned wonderingly on him as he entered 
Sitting in a large chair with purple linings and 
cushions, close by the sick boy, and with one 


his forehead, was a man, agains 








whom leaned a 

half vacant, ha 
wonder and deli 
he was transfixec 
slightly 
brows. All doul 
Jr. He knew th 


leaned 


been raised up, 
He stood still, all 
for an instant su: 
“At last,” saic 
“At last, Adam! 
There followed 
then came forwa 
few feet of his fat 
straining eyes. 
“My father!” 
coldly—not with 
of wild, gushing 
much feeling that 
“ My 
covering his face 
“Adam!” The 
little; and he ma 
chair. Lydia wa 
and her lips were 
“F rive him! 
heard her words— 
the past, father—t 
and bless God's le 
about us now. | 
bappy hour, dear 
“Adam!” Mr 
It Was grasped 4 
while Both fatl 
wed. Adam w: 


urning co 





issment. 
tained towards all 
language with ref 
becoming aware o 
M8 Conscious selfis 
their effect. He 
not debased in the 
f the s ster he had 
and basely insulted 
wo his father—<« f 
ton!” —and said it 
showed her influer 
At the earliest o 
took Doctor Hoflan 


“What of Laroh 





“He has confes 
Doctor 

‘lam amazed! 
father imprisoned 


“Yes. We hay 
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singular looking girl, whose >hand writing, and sworn to, thus every im- 
~ ; - . 


leaned a 
‘acant, half intelli 
The moment he entered, legal rights is removed. 


nt face, expressed »pediment to the restitution of your father’s 





ry and delight. 


fixed by the eyes of this man, who consign him 


s trans «But. such a confession must 

| slightly forward, with contracting ,to ® ecriminal’s cell. I wonder that he made 
All doubt left the mind of Adam Guy, 2it.” 

Te knew this man As if the dead had «« He has fled from the city.” 

raised up, his father was before him. ‘And betr iyed his surety, said Guy. “ So. 

nod still, all power of speech and motion 


nded. 


dishouor is the twin of crime.’ 


instant sus] “Your father will abandon the prosecu 





+ last.”’ said his father, speaking sternly tion 
‘ast, Adam!” « Was this agreed to?” 
“It was, no doubt, understood Barred 


wre followed a breathless silence. Adam 
eame forward, slowly, pausing within a (away from the city of 


his nativity—st! pped « 


sot of his father, and looking at him with >fortane—broken in health and spirits—and 


nory of all 


re 


ng eyes bearing with him the undying mé 


fy father!” dropped fror 





ld, gushing surprise, mingled 























feeling that every heart felt the thr b in S His punishment, like Cain's, will be gi ater 
ce. ‘** My father !”’ he repeated. Then <than he can bear He is in the hands of the 
‘ing his face he stood trembling Just and the Merciful 1 we may safely leave 
Adam The old mans voice softened a iim there 
and he made an effort to rise from his ‘Tam not of your spirit, Doctor I would 
r Lydia was by his § le in a moment vunt his » the death,” answered Guy + Ne 
lips were at his eat tion is t eevere for such an infamous 
rgive him!” she whispered—and Adam le s ' have been } tted 
1 her words—** He is your 80! I ve ] 
pas father the dark und dreadful pas \ I athe { ight liferently ret 1 
bless God's love for e sunshine that lies “Doctor H vd As 1 have evid t 
s now Don’t let anger shadow t! vht, he is unde t] nf , f those wh 
y hour, dear fathe iW m towards forgiver < j t ster 
Adam ! Mr. Guy rea hed f rth his l ind her husbat | Mi Gu re no of y y 
yas grasped and held tightly for a urd. stern nrelentir ' \ else i 
€ Both father nd son were strong!y I ’ n n a mor! i ilt t vy thar 
ed Adam was first to recover himsell u found it You owe the mu if you t 
rning composure, © ime a measure ot y value pon t s I i n. A Vv i 
irrassment. Ihe position he bad main- " ( yn. f 1 Lydia her | ind. would 
ed towards all his fam ly his conduct and ve throw! LW het en you and } 
ruage with reference to his father sinc i er that 1 ght have s ven in Va t 
ng aware of his presen -e in the city pass But, they ure above st h base and 
ns us selfishness and cupidaity Lilt i lis! i Lydia been learning 1n a 
r effect He felt humbled, nwort fnew sch nder a ew teacher, lessons of 
lebased in the presence of his fa her, and 2humanity and forgiveness, that you and all 
he sister he had despised cruelly neglected >the memb« your family should learn alsc 
lbasely insulted. The sister who now said ¢ Mr. Guy, pardon me; but, it has so happened 
his father—** Forgive him! He is your n tl ler of Providence, that my relation to 
and said it with a manifest power that (vour father and some members of his family, 
wed her influence. is assumed features that make it my duty t 
At the earliest opportunity, Adam Guy, Jr., juse } lainness of speech—and I now say to 
Let there | laid as heavy a mantle 


k Doctor Hofland aside, and asked— you: 


“What of Larobe is possible over the past and let the present, 


be accepted in a new and 





‘He has confessed everything,’ replied the as it untold i 
etor better spirit than you have ever shown. 
‘lam amazed! Confessed that he kept my ¢Agaimst you, Mr. Guy, as the oldest son and 
ther imprisoned for ten years ag brother, all have cause of complaint. You did 
“Yes. We have the painful narrative in his Snot act well the part assigned you in the Provi- 
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0) 
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lence of God; but drew away from the weak 
and the helpless and left them to the world’s 


mercies. 


tender If they are ready to forgive, 
Of all l 


hers, Lydia was most cruelly neglected ; 


accept the proffer. your sisters an 


brot 
is she the first to speak for you the first 


step 


in and turn aside your father’s 


Mr IIe 


wn image as he had never seen it 


Guy was visibly affected. gaw his 


before— 


liat 





orted, hideous, in contrast he beau- 





image of his sister. Not answering, 
I r Hofland resumed— 
\s for her husband, I have, during several 
1s, Observed him closely, and my testi- 
ny to his worth is without abat« a 
truer man, I do not know And he is 
so, a man of education and en! l views 
F f superior quality in Of 
sity, taking all the peculiar cir stances 
f ur father’s restoration to s Mr. 
Ewbank will, hereafter, exercise much in- 
-e over him, and I need not add, after 
W has just been remarked, that this infln- 
nee will be for good. In everything, it will, 
yw. for I have talked with him freely, 
towards family re-union on tl ight 
is Accept him, M iy y; trne friend 
a wise, unselfish friend. Don’t assume a 
» attitude; this will hurt or yourself, 
I Is a Strong, clear-seeing man, and brave 
ng. In the line of duty, he can be as 
ble as iron. I say all this freely, that 
ay know just where you stand 
Ewbank joined them at this moment, 
nd Doctor Hofland saw, by Guy's subdued 
nd respectful manner, that his counsel would 
eeded. He left them toget ind was 
1 ed to see them in earnest conversation, 
1 long time. 
‘My son,”’ said the father, he i¢ Adam’s 


und, as the latter was about 


ne away— 


I . stood with an arm drawn » of her 
father’s, and leaning her face against him 
lerly—*‘ My son, there is for us all a better 
1 a truer life, if we will lead it. Your sister 
nd her good husband have helped to open for 


the door of this better and truer life, and 
y feet, I trust, are on the threshold, trying 


Touch- 
ng the past, my son, I have much to complain 
and looked 


on—** But 


» enter. Will you not enter with me’ 


if you’—Lydia moved uneasily 





np into her father’s face. He went 


§ 
bi 


I will throw a mantle over the past; and I 


to it. 
now my home, and the home of Lydia and her 


pray you, Adam, not remove This is 


husband. Let there be no jealousies towards 
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them, for they w provoke none. Had my 


had sway, you and I would 


i HINGS AN 
will, my impulse aiihy 
not now be standing fac 


r 


e to face; for my ange 





was like fire when I learned all that you had 
been and done. But for them, I would no Edward L, 
have forgive: Under this roof, my son, a new wned at W 
home is to be cons ted, in which love re OF the 
peace are to dwe We have heard from your wes 1 bm 
sister Frances She is in the west, and is now uu 
returning to make one with us. Edwin has A, ae 
not been here May I trust you to see | om - 
and take a message m his father ?” § prucen 
‘*T will do fa y, all you may desir y of ta 
y it ‘ i 


Adam's voice | 


“Say to him, t I know all that he = 
: he tw 
recently do i hat I understan 
ee, linmediately 
motives from w I acted Say als ’ 
4 | a | ' 5 ass uv 
| have laid it away with the past which | 
. : cir abse 
forgiven, and e to fors I wish to s 
, 4 ” { ve 
him. You w } me, Adam 
“Id ¥ wa Lm 
tl 
**And the s which I speak 
ra - , 
“ Ves . 
il dl 


other's hands ¥ 
W 7. oo 


Father and sor 1 each 


a tightenir me moments 





Adam turn ft the room, his ¢ — 
} } his h 
were dim wi and wet eyes | ’ 
i a . tt 
ifter him. A 
‘Mav God’s pea he on this dwell gular featur 
said Doctor H iking the hand Amaury exert 
. ‘ skill 
old friend, as A lL. ’ ; 
, 1 . der 
Mr. Guy control. and leanit 
_ : v1 8 
down, laid } the head of Lydia, ¥ ' . 
c fo nd 
was still at ] nd sobbed aloud. NE ¢ 
On th ne in our drama of | » an a 
curtain fal l shadowings of days Spey COBSiit 
come are f -so full, that (he King 
blessing w . } ited dear even att e B 
suffers am) 
great price g Ww 1 the purchase iered am 
: ! , 3 . l hin 0 
rhe fire is never t 10t that burns Im LO cé 
col le 
lross, leaving precious gold. ase 
imany be 
END. ? A 
Laward | ul 
+oecee iry inte t 
ng abu 
Ys yy pare at veslf acted new lay 
Aa VY WS. : . 
z e people; he t 
‘Know thy escended from Heat indard of his r 
Which to we in for his guidance we Wise and vig 
given, H ind peace 
Yet he heeds 1 r, but stretches alar sing the 1 
His vision t tant planet and star ; 1 ep: booed 
Caves, catara ae rushes to view, 
“10h gave 
Ransacking for novelties old world and new, , 
4 , nA af nds his eye conquer \ 
The pyramids mounts and afar sends his eye, The Wel h] ; 
Ie ‘ ee 4He Weish had 
And climbs Chimborazo fresh wonders to spy; ; ‘ 
: ‘nh laws j y 
He travels to China to scale its grand wall, AWS, Jang 
, ey » the re 
Yet knows not himself, greatest wonder of all ‘ey Were the re 
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queen of Seotland, which he agreed to: but 


; the death of the young queen put an end to 


the project. There were many who claimed 





the throne, but Robert Bruce had the best 
right to the crown, being the grandson of 


Alexander’s brother, David, by his daughter 





Isabella. 


—— 
otland and 


Edward marched an army into S 


was victorious in many battles, but the Scots 
would not submit to his rule, though he treated 
hem as a conquered nation, and placed English 

rrisons and governors in the fortified places 

Many of the Scottish nobility swore to obey 

: as their king, but William Douglas and 
rs refused to take the oath Kdward 
ed the crown, sceptre, and other symbols 


yalty to England, also the famous stone on 
the inauguration of their kings was 
is still to be 


William Wallace 
brave men resisted Edward's authority 


W ch 
performed, which seen in West- 


inster Abbey. and other 
Robert 
Bruce, a sonof Robert Bruce already mentioned, 
before 


exaspel 


was crowned king of Scotland a 


uth of Edward, 


year 


des which so ated 


m that he took a solemn oath to march into 
Seotland and never to return till it was sub- 
1; he spent many months in pursuit of 


in vd-side, 


He died 
y 7, 1807. 


a tent by the r 


He was seventy years old, and 


reigned thirty-five years. 
DeELAFIELD, Wrs. 
eee 
One Dan. 
BY IDA HOPE. 


I am weary and vexed to night, and al 


cause I have not been able to spend the day as 
wished and expected. rhis morni | rose 
early and fully and carefully planned out the 
xy’s work. Each particular amount of study, 
uding, writing, practising, sewing, Xc., was 


put down in its proper quantity and order, and 
1 determined to, this day, ** make u wr lost 
e,”’ resolutely saying, it should be one of 
lvance. Searcely had the first in the list of 
ities been crossed out as ‘finish when 
llers were announced. Social politeness 


id me to obey the summons, and with a slight 
feeling of vexation I went to the parlor, and 
und two lady friends, them- 
selves “delighted to see me; and knew I must be, 


who declared 
equally with themselves, bored to death by 
these long dull days—how did I pass my time! 
and wasn’t ita shame this horrid war should 

ke away all the dear beaux and leave us so 


sconsolate!”’ Then came the talk about 
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Di I think Brodie’s last 


mantles perfect beauties? and 


the fashions * Didn't reaching ar 


wouldn't s equal the su 


a shape and shade become ( morning, th 


and such 


} 


best?” then ‘how did I enjoy last to the high 
soireé—and wasn't strange Miss G while the Ae 
should be so jealous Miss R— 8 Sit dirge notes 
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song was the one I oftenest admired and called 
for. There was such grand harmony betwee? 
the notes and words. The sounds would go 
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invalid, and taking from her hands a letter, 


whilst some whispered instructions were being 


given as to its careful delivery. His entrance 


seemed to disturb them somewhat; but he was 


too heavy of heart to heed anything except the 


pale face which looked wistfully at him from 


the pillow. It was a sorrowful day, for before 
it closed his young wife died in his arms. 


During the months of desolate solitude which 


followed his bereavement, the circumstance 





of the promise he had given never once recurred 
to his mind, The great grief swallowed up all 
minor responsibilities of life. His loss was 
irreparable, his sorrow inconsolable; with his 
heart sealed up, as he fancied and wished, 
against consolation, he went on his cheerless 
way But the influences which nature brings 
bear upon us in our misfortunes, though 
slow and silent in their operation, are in the 
end irresistible. Grieving constantly over his 
Philip’s sorrow grew less poignant, His 
children became more dear to him, and to a 
ter degree than he had thought possible 
ew to supply the place of his dead wife. B; 
ees their merriment became less rh iting 

s ears, There were times, too, when his 
ition recovered its natural tone; inter- 

ls of forgetfulness of the past, of hopefulness 
future, The children found a kind but 

et foster-mother in the nurse; and his 
hold was a fairly ordered household yet, 

1 not the bright and complete one which 


ew before the sp viler had tre passe | upon 


So Philip Stourton lived through his trouble, 
and found, after awhile, in his children, his 
uling, and his books, both comfort and tran- 
qu : 5 

In his profession of an architect, he worked 
steadily and successfully ; he loved it because 

» excelled in it, and labor of any kind blunted 
the sense of pain and loss. A wealthy manu- 
facturer had employed him in the erection of 
ome extensive business premises, and after- 
wards of a private mansion; and on the com- 
pletion of the latter, arranged a pleasant party 
to celebrate the circumstance. ‘Tl'o this festive 
g ithering the architect received a kindly 
worded invitation. Philip debated with him- 

elf whether he should accept it, and finally 
concluded to do so. His wife had now been 

ud two years, during which time he had 
altogether refrained from society. In his happier 
days he had been anything but a recluse, for a 
gay and buoyant temperament had made him the 


favorite of many circles; and now the natural 


desire to mix with men once more began to find 
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a place in his mind. His promise occasionally 
recurred to memory, but had hitherto caused 
him no embarrassment or uneasiness, It was no 


fear on this score that had influenced his mode of 


life hitherto; and he thought not at all of the 
circumstance when he consented at last to 


1 which had become 


break in on the seclusio 
habitual. Once w r the roof of his hospit- 
able friend, Philip's mind quickly took a color- 


ing of cheerfulness and gayety in keeping with 


the scene. This gayety was, in fact, its most 
natural phase, and long constraint served no 
doubt to make each pleasurable impression 


more vivid lt has been said that he was well 


fitted to shine in such gatherings; he seemed 
to regain all his powers on this occas 
Had the reunion bee pecially and cunningly 
planned (as it w ! allure bim ba 


the circle of liv sympathies, the object 


could searcely | n accomplished more 
effectually. T} music, the wine, 


conversation ar the fair and h 


faces about | in almosphere © 
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mind? H wered there 
other; but ' red that bright glances 
had shone 1 por nated him, ls 
glances indeed it they were Honor 
Westwood's gia ind Honor was a very 


lovely girl. 


She was the e and ward of Mr, Weet- 








wood, their b i i ess, also, it was sa | 
Philip admire ther t y, felt pe rhaps a little 
flattered by her f t he was not to be 
taken by the | ! ice that chanced t 
look his way ‘ the least. 

But Philip } ! le an errand to the 
great house within a few days, when an oppor 
tunity was affor to n of judging whether 
he had not overe mated the young lady's 
beauty and courtesy on his first visit; a matter 
which curiously interested him, and exceed- 
ingly favorable to the lady were the conclu 


sions he came to 
. . Hh] 
r twice or thrice did 


his 


Then more than « 
gradually from 
rth faded the dark 
them when his dear wile 


he repeat his vi 


heart and from 
shade which fell 
died. 

One night atter a prolonged visit to the 
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1 } i ol LCCC} ng 
and sat down in h el u ly with a fl i | bit i i l, and piacing the inti 
and trouble l brow lie tried to read it al ai sonant to his sense 
turning a page « two the |} was t t } en at one with himself 
wide, and he sat with thoughtful ey belore i 1 u have don he deter- 
the fire, absorbed in reverie. Not very pleasar ied t i overcome this estrange 
we his reflect is, to judge from the mu ed nt. He su kt As h visits grew more 
words Chat ¢ 4} him now and then, betra frequent, H is ma I imed 
ing the theme n which his tl ghis were i gra i till | ncle begal 
busy He had ected himself to an influ-\to take note ims es as 

e which few in ng resist, more especially ed hi ‘ } sn eand! L i 
when the mind has been acted upon by sorrow > tect wer W no matt Honor was of 
and solitude. He found himself suddenly in a 5 mistré i ! J | ul 
hidden realm, tempted by beauty, affection n was an man and | nd 
npanionship, feelings universally welcomed’, Smooth as 1 ed « ward inf 
as the highest good of earth But he wa the cours I pes ia ! ! 
nder disabilities; he was not free to choos nd w | and distr I ‘ 
ke h . his pi iise stared him in the face t! fasci n WwW bh 1 eized ul i hi 
{ wild mood of passion and remorse, and un rrow Ly 1 pow He kne é 
4 ing repentance perhaps for his rash pr va n i engage wh 
i took posse 1 of his mind, and ma ui 1 
s of that nig f less He w 4 i ! 
30 deeply enslaved but that he still reta " l lared 
ficient control ov himself to take what wa H 
loubtedly a wise resolution, if he desired to j } ‘ 4 i i 
ve nviolate the pledge he had given to pORe t I eif é efile 
. “Ww ' ] r ry ’ \ i f 
lonor Westw | wondered when the summer © f igs wi < I b 
! ‘ eand went, but brought not the- Hon : 8 He did not negle wi 
V ed and wele lest lo wonder su home; but the nurse (now hous 
eeded dj ppointment, and to lisappoin ment, whose manag l domesti rns we 
bitter, though only half-acknowledged ntrusted, w far f being satisfied with tl 
pangs of rhted love Would he ever come s taf : it her ius 
again What discourt« sy had she been guilt: Vas e ha i y ‘The 1 Li 
off She searched her memory and tortured en were s i Business— if was 
nd in vai In Philip’s absence sh siness t 01 i Mr. Stourt u 
led over his image, and, as we are all apt >! ‘ S$; and iit wy : 
, overvalued the merits of what she seemed : ! » it WwW ~ he 
. af ] i wa her half-f ed i i ! ial 
a "7 ! : e love { i I 
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' utter 
I li 
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| i I é 
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in him, against which all his ruggit yi Py} ! cl W { e real 
Were unavailing. But the lady was changed ula f his confused feelings inclined him 
00; now, Philip had come back, she mani-¢ On a quiet winter evening he and Honor met 


rw : , 
lested a certain reserve. He felt the change, once again. Jt might be she was kinder t 
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him than usual, or he himself more susceptible. 
However that might be, her beauty and the 
scarcely concealed favor with which she re- 
garded him so far conquered, that before they 
parted he had asked her to become his wife. 
(nd on the morrow, while his mind was filled 
with conflicting emotions of love and remorse, 
Honor wrote to him, consenting. It made him 
very happy of course. Poor Philip Stourton. 
He had taken a step, however, which seemed 
irrevocable, and he rushed blindly on to the 
end. Like a man engaged in the commission 
f a crime, he resolutely evaded reflection on 


the course he was pursuing, though he could 


not prevent his thoughts from playing at a 
listance, as it were, round the forbidden 
point. In incessant labor, he endeavored to 
escape self-examination, indemnifying himself 
with long evenings of delicious companionship, 
when conscience, which should then have stung 
the sharper, was laid to sleep by the all-pow- 
erful blandishments of the hour. 

After awhile, the marriage day was fixed, 
and the preparations for it were begun. The 
fact was whispered about, and reached the 
ears of Philip’s housekeeper; but, strangely 
enough, that ready tongue of hers for once was 
mute, though her feelings were anything but 
placid, to judge from her stormy face. 

One evening, after a laughing dispute about 
some intended matrimonial arrangement, Honor 
suddenly remarked 

‘“By the way, Philip, what was the nature 
of that promise you made your late wife? I 
have received a curious anonymous letter 
about you, which I suppose I ought to show 
you.” 

Philip’s face grew white; he was not able 
to affect unconcern, the onset was so unex- 
pected and so deadly. He remained silent, 
breathing hurriedly, like a man in pain, 

Hlonor was rather startled when she observed 
the effects produced by her words, and said— 

‘I am sorry, dear Philip, if I have grieved 
you by my question, but I have indeed 


received a letter containing some vague accu- 


sation or other against you. I give not the‘ 


slightest credence to it, however; neither do I 
ask you to explain anything, if to do so would 
be disagreeable to you. I can trust you, 
Philip.” 

“You have trusted me, Honor, more than I 
deserve,” said Philip; ‘let me look at the let- 
ter.”’ 

She handed it to him; it contained but a few 


words, penned evidently by an illiterate per- > 
som when confronted with his offence, 00 


son, and ran thus: “ You are about to be mar- 
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ried to Philip Stourton, I hear. You have no 
right to him. Ask him about the promise, the 
oath he took to his wife who is dead. God wij) 
visit you both.’ 

There was no signature. Philip read it 
thrice, and lingered over it, as though endea- 
voring to take some resolution in his own mind 
He looked at Honor at last, and said: 

“Could you marry me, Honor, if you knew 
I had broken a promise such as the letter men- 
tions ?”’ 

Honor trembled a little; but after a short 
pause, smilingly 1: 

“Well, perha 
a very bad case 


I could, provided it were not 


‘*A death-bed promise—an oath ?” said Phi- 
lip. 
The lady was silent for a moment, and her 


eyes began to fill 


66 What have you been doing, Philip? What 
do you mean ¢ Must you break an oath in 


with tears 


marrying me?! 
‘‘T must,”’ groaned Philip. ‘1 promised my 


wife on her death-bed not to marry again 


She had no right—lI feel it now—to im] WS 
such a burden upon me. 1 had no right sot 
pledge my self; but I did. It is irrevocable 


” 


no one can relieve me of it. 

‘*T will not marry a man who has perjured 
himself,” said Honor. 
very cruel to tempt me so far for this. I can- 


‘You have been cruel, 


not marry you now, Philip,” she repeated ; and 
covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
bitterly, and left the room. Philip, too, stole 
away, crushed and miserable; in his own eyes, 
hopelessly dishonored 
Truth, loyalty, self-respect, you are but thir 
shades dwelling in a human breast, lightly es- 
»teemed, seemingly of little power; but when 
you depart, the pillars of the world seem to 
have fallen in, so weak and desolate are our 
lives without you 
If Philip had been less scrupulously honor- 
able, if in his heart he had attached as little 
(weight to the promise made to his wife as his 
recent course implied, he need not have seen 
his hopes fall in ruin about him as they now 
appeared to do. It was not that he lacked the 
ingenuity to avert it. It had crossed his mind, 
(of course, to deny the vague accusation con- 
Stained in that miserable scrawl, to impute 
émalice and falsehood to the writer, Who wa 
dto know what transpired between him and his 
Cwife at such an hour? And Honor Westwoo! 
ewould have been a lenient judge, although in 
Sher secret heart she had believed him guilty; 
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she called me to her, and confided to me how 
in the first dreadful moment when the know- 
ledge of her fate came upon her, she had ex- 


acted from you an oath that you would never 


marry again. She told me that in a calmer 
hour she had considered and repented of the 


act, but that the subject was too painful to be 
revived betwixt you again. She intrusted to 


me a letter which she had written to you, and 


enjoined me to deliver it to you when she was 
dead. 


That letter I never delivered.” 


Philip was struck dumb by the avowal; the 


old affection and the new hope, both starting 
to life at the sound of the dying woman’s voice, 
clashed together within his heart. 


The housekeeper went on: ‘* Of second mar- 


you 


riages I do not approve, and I do not believe 
they are happy ones. It was enough for me 
that my darling wished you not to marry again. 
She might unsay the words, but she could not 
unsay the wish; and I followed her wish. Had 
not your children to console you, and 
was I not better to them than a stepmother 
could be? However, I am leaving you now, 
and you may work your will. I wrote the 
letter to Miss Westwood. I do not say forgive 
me for all this, for I have prayed to Heaven 
for guidance, and my conscience does not 
condemn me.” 


‘‘Nurse, you have acted a strange part; I 


pow er, 


might reproach you, save that you are so near 
to the time when you will be judged by a higher 


Where is the letter you have withheld?” 


The sick woman put her hand beneath the 


pillow, and drew it forth. Philip took it, and 
silently left the room. 


In the silence of his study, with a beating 


was 


heart, he opened the letter, which seemed in 
truth like a message from the dead. With 
difiiculty he deciphered the loving, sorrowful 
words that his wife’s dying hand bad traced to 
free him from his fetters. Amongst many a 
blurred passage of tenderness and regret, there 
no word of reservation; he stood fully 
absolved from his oath. 


Men's hearts will not cease to beat with love 


sides. 





and passion, though never so faithful a friend 
or dear companion is spirited away from their 


The dead are not forgotten, nor are 


their memories profaned because we who are 
left, impelled by irresistible instincts, seek out 
in the living world those who can best compen- 2 
sate us for our loss. It is but selfishness, after 
all, that commands us to remember yet forbids 2age, and strength and endurance. A bad ont 

is confusion, weakness, discomfiture, and de 
¢spair, No condition is hopeless where the wilt 
Of the remembered harmony. ‘ possesses firmness, decision, and economy. 

’ 


us to restore, and 


Set our souls to the same key 


















It was not long before Honor Westwood had ». f’ 
: attle S 
A STORY 

BY \ 


to weigh another proposal, urged with greate 
earnestness and new credentials; nor Was | 
long before the bells rang out a merry marriage 
peal for Philip Stourton’s second nuptials, 

Another yea 
eee = 


Our Lami. 


BY H. A. HEYDON. 


Hay long dre: 
jondon, It wi 


hat sixth of 


ead of; the 
Six times the New Year's sun had poured rehar l, the nt 
lis glory o’er the wintry skies, he frost had s 
When ‘mid the falling of the snow, ichment, or 
Our Lamie opened his blue eyes ; us a fair anc 
And all of winter’s chill and gloom sts like @ can 
Was banished from our little room, +» distant hills 


We did not heed the storm without, f sassafras, an 


For al) within was bright and fair; birds sang t 
Light, beyond summer’s day, hrough all the 
Lay on our baby’s shining hair ; rone by 


And his wee hands put far apart 


All clouds and darkness from our heart 


y from the! 
town, that 

Earth had no music like his voice— ver annin: elt | 
Aye, not the Sabbath’s holy bell, 


With the ear 

So like a benediction came story was to 

As his soft, dove-like cooing fell, my 
To the dear baby it was given 





isgrace l 

'o keep the voice he brought from Heave: . 
To ke pt he rough ) y ow Ldenthicis win 
Five times the April sun had poured 


y the alarm gu 
His glory o'er the Spring’s soft skies, 


pposite side of 
And with his kindly kiss of love 


ere soon peer 
Had oped the violet’s blue eyes. 


ouse-top toware 


‘hen soft and low, a voice there came, , 
Whe 1 low, a voice ther hic'Dstood off 


And called our Lamie by his name. : 
In Fosse, it rose 
For the kind Shepherd, looking down 


rending se 
With love and pity in his eyes, 


The inhabitan 





Saw where our little Lamb had strayed . th 
. u ne 
From the green fields of paradise. wal : 
‘ " 1s i¢mselves 
Our Lam new His voice of old, 
. res e but 
And turned obedient to the fold. 
s were fy) 
We laid our little treasure down ar 
ittl 
\ 1 April violets to slee Pp, 
Well } ving that the Shepherd's love ’ 
His La and ours would safely keey 
~;" ‘ y y alr, an 
Wor to him eternal rest, ' 
, " y . Hy fe « ww 
Close folded on His loving breast. 
wn 
Father, our hearts have heard the voice Sir Henry Clin 
That ca ir precious Lamb away, 
, estination of t) 
And we wi follow meekly where ; 
bs inder had ¢ 
His litth have led the way, 
*1y ot a ate soit ike te oe ries of master 
Till thre i j gates of light we pass, oo : 
oF x a3 now far on i 
And with m viéw thee face to face. 11 


~eeee--— orces assemb 


1 saw at once 


ut 


A good wife is to a man, wisdom and cou 
ashington had , 
mininent peril to 
Ww be subjected 


nd filled with ap 
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Dattle Sields of Our Sathers. 
~, STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
CHAPTER 


had 


XXIII, 


come and gone, and the 





y year 





wy long dreaded dawned at last for New 
"1 n, It was a pleasant Autumn morning, 
xth of September which we all have 
| of; the apples were ripening in the 
rd, the nuts in the forests; no touch of 
1d shriveled the leaves into yellow 
or burned them into crimson; it 
if and peaceful morning, with whit 
eacamp of shining tents unfurled on 
lista ills; the sweet exhilarating scent 
is, and pin ind fern filled the air 
ng the joyful songs they had sung 
{ g mer mornings which had 
vy. and the blue smoke curled 
é iny homesteads of the pleas 
, th that morning as it would 
ivain sit t th blue rh ime 
W ly dawn of that day whose 
, » be wr *n in fire and blood, 
nost shameful massacres that 
| 1 huma y, the inhabitants of 
w London were ar “i from t r slumbers 
ularm guns Fort Griswold, on the 
site side of tl Thames Anxious faces 
ere soon peering from every window and 
uise-top towards the large fleet of the enemy 
stood off the har And when the 
rp #se, it rose on a distracted town and on a 
art ling s ne 
ints knew too well the character 
had to deal with, to dare to 
his power, and there was 
seek safety in flight. The 
¥ ! rs hurrying away 
iid ar l A) I 
e Cl 
1 the we 
proud 
j ’ towards 
Sir H wales 
\ ul ny, V 
him | . 
! J Tha 
s march to Yorktow te 
evil British : 
1 ‘ re : ya . . . 
nce t reat antage wh 
n had ined by this move, and t 
nent peril to which Lord Cornwallis would 


Ww be subjected. Stung with mortification 





ed with apprehension on first learning 
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_ 


of the American 


Henry Clinton resolved as a kind of counter 


the destination army, 





plot, to strike a fearful blow on New London 
which might po ly have the effect of de- 
taching a part of the troops intended for 
Yorktown, for tl 


1e protection of Connecticut: 
f , 
all 


this expedition, which 
1 


arch 


and the command 
itself by 


0 


barbarous 


the 


signalized that is ar 


} 


loodthirsty in warfare, was 


to 


given 








traitor, Benedict Arnold! 

‘‘Daughter,’’ said Deacon Paln giving 
the spy glass to his daughter, for the signal 
guns had aroused the family at the homestead, 
‘your eyes are younger than mine. Look off 
the southard and tell us all you se 

The Deacon and er wert t! 
top of the houge er and Bent 
tood at the foot of the ladder wh led tot 
scuttle, awaiting, the one with trembling 

y, the other with |} ’ 1 curios for t 

lings Gra steadied the uss ands 
1e harbor with her gaze 

‘* There a fleet of hips a id trans 
sufficient to carry thousands of troops. y 
ire m ng straight towards the town! O 
father, what shall we do setting down the 
kane 

‘*What shall we do, father echoed Mrs 
Palmer at the foot of the ladder 

‘Look to the Lord for help against the 
mighty,’’ answered the solemn voice the 
Deacon and the words strengthened a t 
hearts 

Deacon Palmer took hasty counsel with his 
family 

** Don’t yo k we'd better set to worl 
and pack up and hide as much as é 
Che British ll take and destroy what r the 
un Jay their hand ! isked Mrs. P 
ty gS} ry r 

: — . 

i } " be on h 

aiael 
W papers at ‘ 
‘ } 
I B sh ¢ 
‘ , 
ind he : il I l 
I fal at an iginary i 

‘oO Benny, poor c! w! c 

lo!’’ exclaimed his mother, locking 





sorrowfully 
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yy y 
“‘T could do a great deal!’’ his self-esteem 
somewhat wounded. ‘ Aint Il nine years old?”’ 
Mrs. Palmer did not smile now, as under 
other circumstances she would have been very 
likely 
est born set off energetically to assist his father 





to do; and the next moment her young- 


in preparing a place of concealment for what- 
ever was most valuable or precious to his 
family. 

Grace went to her own room and took out 
Edward’s portrait, and gazing on the beloved 
features, a thrill of thankfulness went over 


her that both he and Robert were absent, and 
that she was spared from the haunting anxiety 
which would fill so many hearts that day; and 


then she thought with a pang of Nathaniel 


Trueman and his mother; he was at home; he 


W | be among the first to join the militia 
that the signal guns were calling together to 
resist the progress of the foe! 

Grace had not seen her betrothed during this 


year, as she had at one time ventured to hope. 
He had remained at the hospital until nearly 
m account of his wounds, and when at 


spring 
] he was exchanged, did not solicit a fur- 
lough, as he had previously anticipated doing, 
because of the arrival of his friend General 
Greene at the South. The latter, on taking 
command of the Southern army, had earnestly 


entreated that the young officer would remain 
with him. The Major had recently been pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel. 
various articles which it was thought 
be to secure, were hastily bestowed in a 
strong box and buried in the rear of the barn. 
Then Deacon Palmer returned to his wife and 
etly, but in that kind of voice which 
showed that his mind was made up— 
Wife, give me your blessing, for I’m goin’ 
tart right off to jin the militia!” 
‘Oh, father, such an old man as you!” 


i the deprecating voices of the wife and 


daughter. 

No matter for my age, so long as I’ve got 
stout muscle enough in this right arm to aim a 
musket. Every man that can do that, old or 
young, ought to set out how. Mother—Grace, 


you wont be the one to keep me from doing my 
The two pale women could not say a word. 
The Deacon went up stairs and brought down 
his musket. His wife slipped his breakfast 
into his hands, Then the old man commended 
his family ‘‘to the love of God” and set out. 


Grace and her mother went to the top of the 





house once more, and watched the ships come 
to anchor, and the debarkation of the enemy, ) 


HOME 


> without the chimbly corner to sit in. 


MAGAZINE. 


They landed in two divisions of about eight 
hundred men each on either side of the river. 
Arnold had command of the division on the 
New London side, and the two women traced 
with fear and anguish the path of the British 
troops by the gleam of their scarlet uniforms 
But in a short time they 
were summoned down again. All the roads 
leading from New London were filled with 


through the foliage. 


groups of panic-stricken women and children, 
fleeing from their homes and seeking shelter at 
the farm-houses along the road. 

h cordial recep- 


They met everywhere wi 
tion, but found nowhere a warmer and more 
sympathetic welcome than at the Palmer home- 
stead. The Deacon's wi 
with her characteristic hospitality to furnish 


{ 


fe bestirred herself 
food and shelter for all 
her roof that day. 

“It’s well we've got a full larder to share 


who sought it under 


with ’em, Grace,’’ she whispered to her daugh- 


ter, as they set the tables; for the group of 
homeless, panic-stricken women increased con- 
stantly, and each had some pitiful take to sob 
into Grace’s ear or her mother’s, and each had 
saved some precious relic which was confided 
to their care. 

‘‘Grace,” said one pale, broken-hearted 
looking woman, slipping a small package inw 
the girl’s hand, “‘them’s my little Tommy's 
red morocco shoes—the only pair that ever 
went on to his blessed little feet, and he was 
so proud on’em. Last night he breathed his 
last in my arms, and his father had to hurry 
him off in a box to the graveyard and bury 
him without a parson or a prayer; but I was 
determined if the British got everything else I 
own in the world, they shouldn’t have my 
little Tommy’s red morocco shoes!” 

‘They shant either, without they have my 
life with them,” and Grace sobbed with the 
poor mother. 

‘* Grace,’ said a very old woman, who had 
tottered out of the town leaning on her staff 
and the arm of a kind neighbor, ‘you don’t 
’spose them are Britishers ’ll burn up the house 
where Jacob and I lived so many years?” 
“T hope not, Aunty Platt. Do rest your- 
self in this arm chair.” 

The old woman clasped her shrivelled hands 


on her staff with the bewildered, appealing 


‘look of a little child 


” 


‘I couldn’t get along 
There's 


“Grace,” she said, 
no other place in the whole world that seems 
home to me. It’s my corner, Grace, and my 
old oak cheir stands there that Jacob made me 





the second yea 
have any fears 
corner, do you 
“| hope not,’ 
ing of heart fo 
take a glass of 
att. They'll 
walk,” and she 
woman’s shaki: 
“Grace,” cal 
woman, with a1 
le children § 
‘spose they'll 
Row, do you? 
shelter me an¢ 





I thought when 
in the battle o 
to live another 
iren; but wha 
poor little fath 
burnt down, an 
and no home to 
And Grace 
little bewildere 
“You and th 
with us, if the 
out of the fulne 
And so the 
from one stricl 
to the sad sto 
ear on every & 
cheer or symp: 
her own sorroy 
Benny, his sym 
activity by all 
himself very ust 
their benevolent 
everywhere, his 
‘xpression of gi 
whole it must 
enjoyed the exe’ 
At last, unabl 
he mounted a \ 
thus delivered h 
** Look here, 
the Britishers di 
can all stay her 
ther'll build on s 
live together!” 
A faint smile 
face at this ge 
more than one ¥ 
“ He’s a true | 
But the anxie! 
ral or personal 
centre, and tha 
British troops t 
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e second year we was married. You don't 
we any fears that they’ll burn up my chimbly 
rner, do you ea 

“1 hope not,’’ answered Grace, with a sink- 
“Do 


ke a glass of mother’s spiced bitters, Aunty 


gof heart for the old woman’s sake. 





They'll set you up after your long 
’ and she pressed the glass into the old 
man’s shaking hands 
“Grace,” called a third, a pale, grief-stricken 





man, with an infant on her knee and three 


I 
tle children standing about her, “you don’t 
ose they'll burn up my house in Widow's 


ww, do you? It’s all I’ve got in the world to 


elter me and my fatherless little children. 


mn 
ight when word came that Jason was shot 
the battle of C 
live another hour if ’twasn’t for my chil- 
but what 
little fatherless thi 





imden, that I wouldn’t ask 


they going to do now— 
if the 


father to care for 


are 


ir ngs, house is 


rnt down, and they n ‘em 


) 


} 


dno home to go to!” 
And yked 
le bewildered faces c 


‘j the 
us, if the 


Grace lo from the mother to the 
lustered about her. 
shall 


British burn yours !”’ 


yu and children have a home 





she said, 
t of the fulness of her heart. 

And so the girl went, an angel of comfort 
m one stricken group to another, listening 


the sad stories that were poured in h 


ol 
could, and forgetting 
As for 
nny, his sympathies were aroused into large 


g what comfort 


on every side, offerin 


er or sympathy she 


r own sorrows in those of others. 
ivity by all he saw and heard. He made 
nself very useful to his mother and sister in 
ir benevolent work that morning, and went 
rywhere, his merry face elongated with an 
ression of grave interest, although on the 


it must be admitted that he somewhat 


yyed the excitement. 


At last, unable to contain himself any longer, 
mounted a chair, rubbed his hands, and 


s delivered himself— 
‘Look here, folks, don’t be scared if 
You 


all stay here just as well as not, and fa- 


you 


Britishers do burn down your houses. 


r'll build on some new additions, and we can 

» together!” 

\ faint smile flitted over many a troubled 
at this generous offer of Benny’s, and 

re than one voice said— 

‘He’s a true chip of the old block.” 

but the anxiety of every one, whether gene- 
” personal, converged of course to oné¢ 

that progress of 

troops towards the town. There was 


2 


tish 


tre, and was, the the 
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if the 





a height covered with young oaks back 
Deacon’s house, from which the progress of the 
itched with perfect security. 
Arnold’s progress to the town of New Lon- 
The militia, 
and Fort 
retreated before the overwhelming 

f ld, 


of 


enemy could be w: 


y disy 
I 


yuted. 
advance battery 





don was only slight 


who manned an 


} 


Trumbull, 


the enemy to Fort Griswo on 


superiority 


the other side of the Thames, and Arnold ad- 
vanced and took possession of the town. He 
drew rein on a height which commanded it, 
and surveyed the scene before him One 
wonders what feelings st have s 1 the 
heart of the trait that moment! Every 
»hject that his glance touched must have en 
familiar to his eyes, for only a few n » the 
rth lay his birth-place. Did no 1 ry of 
s guileless childhood oversweep his il at 
that hour—no thought of the gentle ther 
who led him every Sabbath morning to the 
church—no memory of the pleasant 





days when he played in the green pas 





with his sister Hannah—did no thought of 
what he was t , of the deed he ha l ne to 
do , accursed of God and 1 sting 
through his darkened soul, as he drew bridle 
n the height which overlooked New London, 
sleeping in the peaceful a in sunshine? If 
iny such memories oversw the soul of 
Arnold in that hour, they or stung 
it into fiercer desperation and deadlier ven- 
geant He waved his sword ‘Soldiers, do 
your duty,” was his infamous order his 
troops; and then they s to their f work 
f devastation and destruction 
We all know what was lone to New L mdon 
on that day. 17 shipping and the public 
buildings were first fired, and then the ibit- 
ants watched from a short distance the red 
flames as they rose up and wrapt their ne- 
steads one after anothe They wondered that 


1 the 














the sun could shine anc pleasant y look 
down calmly on that scene of horror. 

“Oh righteous Judge, come and rend the 
heavens—come witl right arm bared to 
the rescue of Thy e prayed Grace 
Palmer, as she le rself heavily a moment 

* For t sake f justice the writer su s the 
following 

“Tt ought to be stated as a general fact, t) Ar 8 

s edt have been given with s 
humanity and the laws of « il 
P houses we! » be spared, unless s y 
sta s where tl owners were part y 1OX- 

s, Yetr be certain that an ex I 

y will end their orders, and s s of 
ss must pected in the train of a re ess 
nvasion.”"—Miss Caulkins’s History of New L 
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against the side of the house, for she had been 
witnessing on the height the devouring flames, 


as home after home of those around her went 
down in their lurid glare, until her soul had 
sickened at the sight, and unable to endure it 


she sought the house. jut the sun shone on, 





t! bl] sky smiled calmly over that day's 
work, and the destruction went on, in the 
pleasant old town that sat by the Thames. 
And fearful as were the scenes we have re- 

l, others of a far more terrible character 
were transpiring on the eastern side of the 


rhe history of that sixteenth of September 


was written at New London in fire, it was 


written at Fort Griswold in blood! 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
We must draw briefly, oh reader, and drop 
uckly for your sake and ours the curtain 
The 


very heart-blood curdles to read the story as 


which hangs before that awful tragedy. 


history with her calm voice relates it, and for 


the rest, they alike who wrought, and they 
whi 
God. 


There were at the time but about one hun- 


suffered that woe, are long since with 


dred and fifty men in the newly built fort, and 
two-thirds of these had hastened with what- 
ever arms lay at hand to reinforce the slender 
arrison. The hearts of brave men beat, how- 
ever, under those coarse garments, and when 
the British officer sent an insolent demand for 


absolute surrender, it was twice sternly re- 


jected. Then the work of destruction com- 
menced. The little band in the fort fought 


against the overwhelming numbers of the 


enemy, as brave men will for all they hold 


most dear. Colonel Eyre, who commanded the 

British forces, was mortally wounded, and 

Major Montgomery, who succeeded him, thrust 

h with a spear; but at last the little 

n was overcome, the fort was carried at 

it of the bayonet. Then the slaughte: 

nced—a slaughter in which it s¢ emed 

that the foe was suddenly turned into a com- 
pany of fiends. 

Colonel Ledyard, the brave commander of 


the fort, who had said that very morning, as he 
stepped into the boat which was to convey him 
across the Thames—‘‘If I must this day lose 
life or honor, you who know me can tell which 
it will be’’—ordered his men to lay down their 
arms. He surrendered his own sword only to 
have it thrust through his body! Everywhere 
the helpless little band was hunted and slaugh- « 


tered as men would not slaughter wild beasts. > 
) 


The men lifted up their hands and cried jg 
vain for mercy of their foes. They were 
gashed through and through—bayoneted over 


and over—pursued, ferreted out from every 
spot where they had sought shelter, only to be 
slaughtered. The history of civilized warfar 
& massacre perpetrated With 
that 


But have we not sa 


cannot furnish 


more diabolical fury than which trans. 


pired at Fort G vold 


the wronger and the w ronged are with God 


Eighty-four of the little band of brave men 
who had assem! | in the morning for th 
defence of the it Groton, were slain; ti 
wounded lay all about in the hot aftern 

sun, with none to offer them so much as 4 


But at last that long 
The smoke 


kened hearths wher 


draught of cold wat 
day of horrors drew to its close. 
rose slowly fy 


ids had stood that morn- 


the pleasant hom 


ing, the militia at last gathered together in 
such force fi the neighboring towns as t 
render them f dable, and Benedict Arnold 


looked on and gave the order to retire. 


The ghastly corpses at Fort Griswold were le! 
where they had fallen; the wounded men we 


hastily packed one on top of another in 4 


heavy ammunition wagon, and twenty of the 
enemy undertook to drag it down the stee 


ridge, on the summit of which stood Fort Gris- 
wold. The weight 
the men abandoned it, leaving the wagon t 
sides of the hill were 


was so great, however, thai 


descend of itself. The 
sprinkled with 
The wagon, left to its own impetus, proceeded 


rocks, and bushes 


stumps, 
with accelerated velocity, and at length struck 
suddenly against an old apple-tree, recoiled 
and swayed round, thus enhancing the agony 
of the mangled men inside, until their @ 
swept across the Thames, and were heard a1 
the crackling of the flames, and the confusiot 
and distraction that reigned there. Severa 
the men were th 1 the ground, seve! 


sufferers were ha 


were killed outrigh rh 


foot of the 


conveyed into al at the 

Benedict Arnold left orders to fire the fort, 
and then taking what prisoners they coul 
with them, the enemy set sail from the shores 


they had ravaged. 


Deacon Palmer | 


l home to relieve the 
apprehensions of his family at nightfall, and 
carry with him the 
parture of the enemy. 


“Oh, father, have you been spared!” broke 


joyful tidings of the de- 


out Mrs. Palmer, as she saw the form which 
had never left her thoughts for a moment that 
day, entering the door. 

The Peacon set down his musket. 
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father ? 
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“Not much | 
militia was read: 
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they wanted 
and not to give 

otin’ ’em to d 
where resistance 


At that mome 





liy entere 
addressed herse 

Deacon, see! 
nee of the « 
It’s all Lue 
to see if an; 


ch I don’t n 


you find somebo 
“What takes | 
Mrs. Trueman? 
sinking heart. 
“Because my 
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8 dead or a 
again.” 
It was evident 
ing to oppose Mi 
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‘Ves Patience, the Lord’s presal ved me, ‘citement of the day, and the verflowing he 
ij seen fit, I’m afeared, to take many lives of >hold of helpless women which needed his « 
ne. We've had an awful «rendered his departure almost ii 8 


account than m 











re 
y,and I expect we don’t know the worst on’t >Mrs. Trueman listened impatiently to her 
for there’s been hot fitin’ at Fort Griswold, “daughter's expostul ind was making 
the enemy's left our shores p her mind to end n by ng hous 
here was a flash of joy on the pale faces of Cwhen a neigh suddenly I it the 
women that had huddled round the Dea- door, to whom the matter was eas ' ied. 
and as the old man |! ed from one to 47 ma i to a npa i nan 
er, and saw many who the next morning G n, thus ending all dis ! 
uld id their he a blackened heay Mrs. Tri in ad just ie i W a 
lers, his heart way and he bowed nd t ed t Dea n, a ind 
sn his head and wept he knew had a ‘ eaty i 
‘Has there been 1 h fighting to-day ‘What is it rhite 
I asked Grace, when oid man lifted I think I Ly e 
he ad once mi e Perl i} j i i iu l t 
Not much on ir he riv The \ need ca 

was ready enough to g ! rf r | i iu his ada € 
ey wanted a fair fight in an open field, and 1 

t to give the enemy the privilege of ly iW ‘ ( 
t em to death « ed uj ns I wall : im ai i i 

sistance would seles 
u moment tf I is st W I I § 
n, and M i n Ll Li ) ly 

l entered t I Mrs j < i t 

! herself ed w t } , j 
n, see y con of the l R 
the others Ll w s ] 
| ull Lucy’s doin tha I gs ppe l it ! y 
we if ly » thel I *} ae. 4 
lon’t nee } nd it’s nons¢ 
I it now i i y \ 
N isn’t, 1 ‘ t p Lucy’s } y and Of 
1 e se] hall g W y iless \ s whit I t 
il somebody « r i t I eve ry has pt 8 g 
What takes you to-1 ecord. M \) 

Tr il as! I ¥ 1 a e ft t rs t 
ng heart f t, 4 i ered 
Because my boy Te « ted off , ; ae 
y this I I wl er ! y ‘man 

ead or aliy { { er 1 ever el ‘os t y . i, 8 
" . ( nn 
was evident ] us attemy] ; I S$ gia ig 
to oppose Mrs. Trueman. Lucy had be: \ f tl V n of 
rinced of this, and leaving the tavern 5G: 1 8 i : ; that day’s 
of women and ¢ ir who had crowded © 1 had made f y widows. Every few 
e for shelter, she had ac ipanied her >1 “Ww b I l € 
er as far as the Deacon's, resolved that © ger t S al 4 I ‘ t 
h as she was 1 1 at home at nothet t ia had been - i 
ture, she would not suffer Mrs. Trueman while amid groups was occa 

the fort alone W S ed utt stupehed by the ut 

It isn’t safe for mother,”’ said Lucy, in g ¢ lon th ud with 

whoa d n ted her pare I Vi i dry ¢ I in. 

| keep close te r side, unl th i n o% sat a woman with a head 

ere to take of her pillowed upon her lap, the short black hair 

re WAs no oT ’ iv Mrs. 7 é ed in | while she rocked herself to 
| nd fro, and kissed the white lips over and over, 
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‘My little boy called to me when I left In one of the rooms to the right lay, a little 


he slender figure of 4 


home, ‘ Mother, you'll bring pa back, wont apart from the others, 


and I said, ‘ Yes, Tommy, I'll be sure toS young man; the face was turned towards t 


him,’ and now when I go back alone ? east, whence the light would be sure to cor 


stretch out his hands and ask me for him 4S It was a face that « seeing you would never 


the first thing, and how can I tell my boy that ¢ have forgotten, but we 





She said this lifting up her )look at again and 
face to Grace, who had never seen her I had almost said 
awful sweetness, ling on the still lips, and 
i a little way from this woman knelt over all the thin 
, With her hands clasped over a muti- r brown hair cluster 
m which that morning had been her was no trace of violence 

deep wound near (| 
called back to me as he went ut of that wound} 
ancy, keep upa brave heart. 
pect me back with good news and a first 
petite for supper.’ And I waited long 
pper time but he didn’t come 
a7 passionately sobbed the broken- glance to tell that 


is all that can be t 


, oh reader, was what the 


t her (and smiled at the w 
Grace shut her ey« 
for Mrs. Trueman, who § wake my boy,”’ 
rely spoken during the journey. Mrs. > only gone to slee] 
un and Grace had simultaneously stag- 
at’ the sickening spectacle which 
r eyes when they first entered the fort, 
few minutes the mother stepped for-¢the cold cheeks, w 
id made a sign to Grace. 
near passed a couple of torches to the 
they commenced their search. Lys had jest that tr 
one they searched—one by the hour together 
f the torches dropped on each dead face 
and then passed by, until it reached 


‘Nathaniel is not among them!” she said, ¢ Trueman lvoked 


the awful dread lifted itself from her >she moved uneasi) 
t, Grace wondered if the mother rejoiced 
illed him. Don’t you set 
early dawn once more looked in at Fort ’ 
hen tidings were brought that the | Grace, and her tears 
wounded men had been conveyed to the foot of S were still, «* Nai ; 
the hill on which the fort stood. lash upon Mrs. True- 
man and Grace hurried thither, both with un- 
poken fears in their hearts. Nathaniel’s, put he: 
Sixty wounded men had passed that long 
f anguish together under one roof, with ¢let your mother come and sleep with you?” 

A little later, when they went to remove th 
The men Stwo, they found the mother lying unconscious 
lay as they had been carelessly tossed in here 2with her arms wrapped tight about her dead 


by the enemy, after being plundered. 


murmured, ** wont you 


no hand to relieve, nor voice, save their own 
groans, to soothe their sufferings. 
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CHAPTER X home] welco! but her voice made it a v« ry 
Nearly seven weeks er Grace Palmer, cordial one; and k off her sur 
wiping the breakfast dishes one morning, > and emptied the s on the table 
oa sed a moment, threw open the kitchen ‘“* How i Lu low 
window and looked out It was a fine morning ‘ close } j 
the late October, wit a keen sharp ull “sf re dont m t nge, Mr 
1 had a touch of t frost in it. She> Pal She has 
ra n the pungent odor of pine, and sassa lays, only to ha ed le, and don’t 
ind sweet fern, with a pleasant seasoning « seem to t ‘ ny : 1 V l I can 
the sea. She iw how the maples had > rouse her only to ta al y now 
immed and the chestnuts paled when the fros The tears glistened in the eyes . 
wa lin the night among th and the golden < en 
i flamed by the fa i b 1 t lay after 
l rl’s thoughts w s she gazed ~1 i s I 
» last s en we I had | thy : N } l 
sy ones for tI y Deacon Pa i hopes s 
] e friend y . = i! ible | t i | ] 
roof t awful sixt | f | 
mostly rema with the I son W 3 He « s 
l n to their friends S é ought to 
T had i 1 gradu \ t 3 | g 
‘ l ne w remained now was t! e A He i 
un who had « } r ny N ! 
e sanfety of he bly corne | . I I i \ his 
3 I escaped ner flagration mor You knov : ea Wil ra 
Deacon had gene sly offered her his e last three | s, and Nathaniel w 
» old woman had set herself there in > at t 
placid contentment of second childhood ‘ thing col oJ 
G 2 t the girl er, | usked Mrs. P . 
! y, to meé he Oh, y i think he f you y 
I S 1 come fily i m talk He said r yes lay 
nd th vit | ‘ 1 cause for ‘fulness abovy 
I : t that we « l no of us tell w 
Oo} Py, ' All Gr . ess! ive been N in < 
s not words, I tS] n if he had but now we y¥v 
sir certain l g I l the reach of 
The doct 1 I mustn’t stay in the house < possible pain ind that g 
r day dt ' taking tl p vas he was } 
I tl I'd s ! nute. Gra ppier 1 
S is not tl I l " f old, wit) ‘**Mrs. Truemat uid he 3 a gT 
pre Ww breaks of laugcht l to have 1 , Deautiit youth as 
ed your] I spring was gor Natha lto give ick to God, ¥ first gave 
her voice and ste7 and t shadow of a< himto you. When I think of th ir ¢ lence 
sorrow had é ! face. he left of | De { ristian ie, crowned 
. such as | s had been, one noble de s if I could come t 
ways feels the weakn nd limitation ofS you and sa [ spoke to you ir 
Grace did not i with thes God s stead e comforted, for the child is 
. she kissed Lu y, ar 1 held her hand td 1 but live And I know, to tha I 
tender caressing w had its language Nathaniel stood here in my place, | 
[ was thinking just that yesterday, that< you—‘ Don’t shed another tear—don’t mourt 
1 certainly get sick if you kept in the’ for me another hour, mother. It’s well with 
use so close, and was going over this after your boy—better even than all your love could 
m, to foree you into a walk with me.” 


make it.’ And Mrs 
At that moment Mrs 


apronful of late 
thered, 


Trueman, you know, too, 
that much as you loved Nathaniel, he’s gone 
where he’s loved deeper and better than he is 
even in your heart.’ 


Palmer came in with 
squashes she had just 
‘Well, Lucy, I declare I’m beat!’ was her ‘*Mother broke right out into a sob, then, 
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and it’s the first tear she’s shed since that 
dreadful day. ‘I know it, Parson Willetts, 
she said; but oh, my poor heart aches and 


ries for my boy, and I can’t give him up.’ 
God 


dear Nathaniel in 


‘You have n’t got t is 


give him up. 


going to give you back our 


a little while, and you'll have him forever. 
Think of what that means! 
Lucy was crying so that she could hardly 


get through with the Parson’s speech, and both 
her auditors kept her con 
I think 


continued Lucy, after a little silence ; 


pany. 
it sunk deep into mother’s heart,’ 
I’ve sort 


of felt she was pondering on what the Parson 


said, although there hasn’t seemed any out- 
ward change. And he said, too, that Nathaniel 
would be growing in this brief separation in 


yeautiful and lovely qual which 





uw e | ilies 

irew our hearts to him, and that he would 
want ose he loved to too, nd that 
sinking under any grief was not the way to do 


O ¢t must have touched the heart of 
uW other. You may depend, Lucy, it'll 
good, whether she s« s tor it 

r not,”’ said Mrs. Palmer, betwixt her 


nd then they passed another half hom 
over all that 


iel 


Trueman, and 


which they all hoarded like precious trea- 
sures in their memory. And then Lucy rose 
ustily, saying that her mother would miss he 

e was gone longer. 
M Palmer sent me particularly tem] g 


irs, and a na tureenh 


sinail chi 


h, which she had prepared r the valid 
iy before, and Lucy departed, feelin t 
ry had done her l 
\ minute later, the door was burst wid 
nd Deacon Palmer ime in the room, 
e full of some joyous exciter it that 
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I as the 5 pe my} The news 
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had 


been struck. 


cut diverted | The final blow had 


Che . 


During the 


“Oh, my beautiful, pr 
betwl 


us, free country 


exclaimed Grace, her jets of happy 


with intense 








Ss. 
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ning its gorge 


‘« Luey—Lucy Trueman! come back her 
she shouted to her friend, who was not q hus preserva 
out of sight which the ten 

And Lucy came back in mute wonder at Age are ac 


sé Hay py, t 


changed face and es of Grace. She was 
: , he Rey. Chat 
seized by the arm and dra d unceremoni he Re 


. ] 
r meianci 
into the house. 


‘*Tell her the new 


transpare 


neies, harm 


And hearing it, t f of Lucy 7 : 
sprang out t endless 
prang oul of sha 

: : , tof the nar 

“Even mothe l 1 now ‘ ‘ 

a little while later started for home I : 
. fea lemr 
second time. 
. . . . We e he 

** And tell her haniel helpe i to 

this day for u led Deacon Palmer. vi 
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ar . , ot, f ad list hysical essays und now we read an eloquent 
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«‘My little boy called to me when I left ° In one of the rooms to the right lay, a litt. 
home, ‘ Mother, you'll bring pa back, wont 2apart from the others, the slender figure of g 
you?’ and I said, ‘Yes, Tommy, I’ll be sure toS young man; the face was turned towards the 
bring him,’ and now when I go back alone 2east, whence the light would be sure to cone, 
he’ll stretch out his hands and ask me for him 5 It was a face that once seeing you would neve 
the first thing, and how can I tell my boy that <have forgotten, but would have turned back ty 
he is fatherless!” She said this lifting up her )look at again and again amongst all those 
pitiful face to Grace, who had never seen her -faces. A smile of singular, I had almost said 
before. awful sweetness, lingered on the. still lips, and 

And a little way from this woman knelt Sseemed to shed its peace over all the thin, 
another, with her hands clasped over a muti- ? beautiful face. The long brown hair clustered 
lated form which that morning had been her Sthick about it. There was no trace of violence 
husband. >on the features, only a deep wound near the 

«“‘H[e called back to me as he went out this > breast ; and at midnight out of that woundhad 
morning, ‘ Now, Nancy, keep upa brave heart, ¢ gone peacefully the life of Nathaniel Trueman! 
and expect me back with good news and a first )Mrs. Trueman and Grace entered the room 
rate appetite for supper.’ And | waited long $together. Their eyes fell upon the face turned 
past supper time but he didn’t come—oh he 2smilingly to the east. It needed no second 
didn’t come!” passionately sobbed the broken- ‘glance to tell that story, which sooner or later 
hearted woman. cis all that can be told of any of us. 

And this, oh reader, was-what the fathersS “He is dead !” said under her breath a wo 
and mothers suffered to pur¢hase our birth-2man who had followed the two. 
ight of liberty. Grace had taken no thought 5 “‘Sh—sh—”’ Mrs. Trueman turned round 
for herself from the moment she left her eand smiled at the woman, a smile which made 
father’s door. Every other feeling had been >Grace shut her eyes when she saw it. “You'll 





absorbed in sympathy for Mrs. Trueman, who $ wake my boy,”’ she said, ‘‘he isn’t dead, he’s 
liad scarcely spoken during the journey. Mrs. ?only gone to sleep!” 

Trueman and Grace had simultaneously stag-§ That first shock had been too much for the 
gered back at the sickening spectacle which 2 poor mother! She sat down on the floor— 
met their eyes when they first entered the fort, Sshe smoothed the brown hair softly away from 
but in a few minutes the mother stepped for-¢the cold cheeks, with just the look of a mother 
ward and made a sign to Grace. A man who S watching over her sleeping infant. 

stood near passed a couple of torches to the ¢ “My pretty boy!” she murmured, “how 
women, and they commenced their search. 2sweet he smiles; he al’ays had jest that trick 
Mrs. Trueman went first and Grace followed. Sof smilin’ in his sleep! How I’ve sat by his 
One by one they seareched—one by one. The?cradle and watched it for the hour together, 
glare of the torches dropped on each dead face Suntil he looked so beantiful I’d grow almost 
a moment and then passed by, until it reached é afraid he’d take wings suddenly and fly away. 
the last! Then Mrs. Trueman turned toSHe looks as if he might now, don’t he, 


Grace, and there came almost a smile to her > Grace ig 
white lips— > There came no answer, only a low sob. Mrs. 


9 


‘‘ Nathaniel is not among them!” she said, 2 Trueman looked up, and seeing Grace’s teart 
and as the awful dread lifted itself from her >she moved uneasily 
heart, Grace wondered if the mother rejoicedS Don’t cry, Gracie,” she said, ‘My bor 


more than she did. disn’t dead as they called him. Don’t you see 
The early dawn once more looked in at Fort She’s only gone to sleep!” 

Griswold, when tidings were brought that the? Mrs. Trueman,” said Grace, and her tears 

wounded men had been conveyed to the foot of Swere still, ‘* Nathaniel slecps in God.” 

the hill on which the fort stood. Mrs. True-° The truth seemed to flash upon Mrs. True 

man and Grace hurried thither, both with un-Sman’s mind. She drew ‘down her cheek te 

spoken fears in their hearts. ¢Nathaniel’s, put her arms about him— 


Sixty wounded men had passed that long> ‘Oh, my boy,” she murmured, ‘wont you 
night of anguish together under one roof, with let your mother come and sleep with you?” 
no hand to relieve, nor voice, save their own2 A little later, when they went to remove the 
groans, to soothe their sufferings. The men two, they found the mother lying unconscious, 
lay as they had been carelessly tossed in here with her arms wrapped tight about her dead 
by the enemy, after being plundered, Son. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Nearly seven weeks later Grace Palmer, < 
riping the breakfast dishes one morning, - 
kitchen 


nused & moment, threw open the 


yindow 


hich had a touch of the frost in it. 


innk in the pungent odor of pine, and sassa-< 
fas, and sweet fern, with a pleasant seasoning < 
She saw how the maples had > 


fom the sea. 


jumed and the chestnuts paled when the frost > 
niked in the night among them, and the golden < 


nl flamed by the farm fences. 


The girl’s thoughts went back as she gazed > 
iey had been< 


re the last seven weeks. ‘Tl 


wy busy ones for the family of Deacon Pal--< 
nr. The friends who had found hospitable > 


cheer under their roof, on that awful sixth of: 


ptember, had mostly remained with them 


mtil they could find or return to their friends. 
Their numbers had contracted gradually, - 


mil the only one who remained now was the 


liwoman who had evinced,so much anxiety > 


fr the safety of her ‘“‘chimbly corner;” but 


thishad not escaped the general conflagration ; < 
vthe Deacon had generously offered her his, 2 
inl the oll woman had settled herself there in > 


the placid contentment of second childhood. 

“race,” 
shoulder. 
fee of Lucy Trueman. 
mnl by the side-door, and the girl had 


She had come softly 


wt been in the house since ‘hat night. 
“Oh, Lucey, I’m glad to see you.” 


flt at the moment was not in her words, but it ‘ 


vas in her face. 
“The doctor said I mustn’t stay in the house 


iother day,” said the girl, “‘ without taking the < 
m9 happier now. 


t,o I thought I'd step ina minute, Grace. 


She was not the Lucy Trueman of old, with 2 


weh, pretty ways, and breaks of laughter 
at lighted your heart. 
tof her voice and step, and the shad 
sorrow had fallen on the bright face. 
a grief such as Lucy’s had been, one 


In 
lwa Vv 


9 
q 


the weakness and limitation 
» Grace did it 


ys feels 

rds not touch with 

hatender caressing which had its language. 
“I was thinking just that yesterday, that 


i 


toon, to force you into a walk with me.” 
Atthat moment Mrs. Palmer came in with 


™ apronful of late squashes she had just: 


gathered, 
“Well, Luey, I declare I’m beat!” was her 


wal 


and looked out. It was a fine morning < 
in the late October, with a keen sharp air, 
She> 


said a low, sad voice, at the girl’s < 
She turned quickly, to meet the< 


All Grace * 


The spring was gone‘ 


ow of a< 


of 5 
these < 
t, but she kissed Lucy, and held her hand: 


fod certainly get sick if you kept in the- 
touse so close, and was going over this after-< 
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¢ homely welcome; but her voice made it a very 
2cordial one; and she took off her sunbonnet, 
and emptied the squashes on the table. 

“How is your mother, Lucy?” sitting dowa 
close by the girl. 

“There don’t seem to be much change, Mrs. 
Palmer. She hasn't set up for the last two 
days, only to have her bed made, and don’t 
seem to take any interest in the world. I can’t 
rouse ter only to talk about—you know.” 

The tears glistened in the eyes of both list- 
‘ eners. 

“I should have been over yesterday after- 
noon, if the shower hadn’t come up jist as I 
got through with cheese pressin’. I'm still 
>in hopes she'll be more reconciled.” 

“T’ve almost given up hope,” 
Lucy, wiping the great tears from her cheeks; 
He comes 


continued 


but Parson Willetts says he hasn’t. 
day, and you ought to 

It just 
tits one right up from this world. He told 
mother he didn’t believe that if Nathaniel had 


“to see mother every 
hear his prayers and how he talks. 


been his own son he could have felt his death 
more. You know he studied with the Parson for 
the last three years, and Nathaniel was so much 
attached to him.” 

“Can’t he say something to comfort your 
mother, Lucy?” asked Mrs. Palmer. 

“Oh, you’d think he must, if you were to 
hear him talk. He said to her yesterday that 
Sshe had cause for thankfulness above most 
‘mothers—that we could none of us tell what 
sorrow or darkness might have been Nathaniei’s 
but now we were 
‘certain he had got beyond the reach of any 
¢ possible pain or harm; and that good and 
and 


‘portion if he had lived; 


happy as he was on earth, he was betier 


‘““«Mrs. Trueman,’ said he, ‘it’s a great 
> thing to have such a noble, beautiful youth as 
Nathaniel to give back to God, who first gave 
him to you. When I think of the clear evidence 
he left of his beautiful Christian life, erowned 
by his noble death, I feel as if I could come to 
you and say, as though I spoke to you in 
God’s stead—‘ Be comforted, for the child is 
not dead but liveth.’ And I knew, too, that if 
‘Nathaniel stood here in my place, he’d say to 
you—‘ Don’t shed another tear—don’t mourn 
for me another hour, mother. It’s well with 
your boy—better even than all your love could 
make it.’ And Mrs. Trueman, you know, too, 
*that much as you loyed Nathaniel, he’s gone 
where he’s loved deeper and better than he is 
Seven in your heart.’ 

3 ‘‘Mother broke right out into a sob, then, 
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? : ‘ 
and it’s the first tear she’s shed since that>cut had diverted him. The final blow hag 
‘I know it, Parson Wilietts,¢ been struck. 


dreadful day. 


she said; but oh, my poor heart aches and? 
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th 


“Oh, my beautiful, precious, free country)’ “ee 
uring 


. . ‘ . ° » ‘ . ‘ 
eries for my boy, and I can’t give him up.’ Cexclaimed Grace, betwixt her jets of happ : 

y , . . ‘ sa : ote 

«You haven’t got to give himup. God is? tears. rith inte 


going to give you back our dear Nathaniel in 


a little while, and you'll have him forever. 2 


Think of what that means!’ ” 


Lucy was crying so that she could hardly ¢ 


get through with the Parson’s speech, and both - 
her auditors kept her company. 
«*T think it sunk deep into mother’s heart,” 


continued Lucy, after a little silence; I’ve sort 5 


of felt she was pondering on what the Parson; 
said, although there hasn’t seemed any out- 
ward change. And he said, too, that Nathaniel 
would be growing in this brief separation in 
all the beautiful and lovely qualities which 
drew our hearts to him, and that he would : 
want those he loved to grow too, and that ¢ 
sinking under any grief was not the way to do 
this.” 

“Oh, that must have touched the heart of 
your You may depend, Lucey, it'll 
do her good, whether she seems to mind it 
said Mrs. Palmer, betwixt her 


mother. 


now or not,” 
tear's. 

And 
taliing over 
Nathaniel T 
him which they all hoarded like previous trea- 
And then Lucy rose 


then they passed another half hour 
all that was lovely in the life of< 


rueman, and telling anecdotes of 


sures in their memory. 
hastily, saying that her mother would miss her 
if she was gone longer. 

Mrs. Palmer sent some particularly tempting 
pears, and a small china tureen of very dainty 
broth, which she had prepared for the invalid 
the day before, and Lucy departed, feeling that 
her visit had done her good. 

A minute later, the door was burst wide‘ 
open, and Deacon Palmer came into the room, 
his face full of some joyous excitement that 
seemed almost more than he could contain— 

** Mother !—Grace! Cornwallis is 
he cried. 

Grace bounded from her chair to his side. 

“‘Oh, father, is it true?” 


taken !” 


she cried, white 
for joy. 

‘True as the gospel, my child. 
The Lord has arisen 


The news 
come straight. for the 
deliverance of his people. The war has had 
its death.” 

Even while he spoke, the bells struck up the 
joyful tidings; they heard the guns firing for 
joy of the victory. That swift, silent march of 
Washington had done its work—a work from 
Which not even the ravaged coast of Connceti-? 


5 a little while later, as she started for home th 


‘this day for us,” added Deacon Palmer. 


“its ringing of bells, its blazing of bonfires on 


out of the front door, and Grace found herse 


? whispered soitly— 













igrity of 

dasses of 
hich lies 
lected ; bi 
uden 


‘Thank God, daughter, that you live i 
sperk those words—that we live to see thi 
» hour, the happiest of my life,”’ said her father 

The next moment, Grace bounded from thg 
house to the front -gate— 

“« Lucy—Lucy Trueman! come back here" 
she shouted to her friend, who was not quit 


) 


of st 
ning its g 
prest 


out of sight. thich the 


And Luey came back in mute wonder at th 
She wa 


gage ar 
“ Happ} 
the Rev. ¢ 
fir melanc 


changed face and tones of Grace. 
seized by the arm and dragged unceremoniousl 
into the house. 
‘Teil her the news, father.’ 
And hearing it, the face of Lucy Truema 
sprang out of shadow again. 
‘‘Even mother will be glad now 





hin 
ancies, he 


fect endl 


trans] 


? 


hed 


she sai mt of the 
wlf-ples 
: non of sol 
second time. i 

«¢ And tell her that Nathaniel helped to bu 


Of the day and the night that followed, wit 





. ae ‘ sreamlet + 
thousand hills, who shall write fitly ? 


After seven years, the people held jubile 
through all the land—a free people—a peopl 
who had bought with their best blood the gre 


. 
vi 


price of liberty. 

And amid all the joy for her redeeme( 
country which Grace felt at that time, ant 
despite the patriotism which had _ proved its¢ 





heeome aii 
tome qul 


with her so disinterested and pure, feelings 


rung ladi 
a personal character gave a deeper coloring qj 
her gladness—feelings that she hid in her owggy. 

more active 





heart until very late that night, when the tid 
of jubilant friends and neighbors had flowet 


wer it tha 


gissip, cro 
q ‘ : dow many | 
alone a moment with her father. She wentw 


study of en 
to him, laid her head on his shoulder, a 


jortunity t 
ong the ] 
and 
y of the 


spread of na 


‘Edward will be coming home before 





hoatla 
‘ . a le, 
great while, father ? 

“‘T think he will. God has been very £0 
to us, my little daughter.” And he kissed he 


‘God has been very good to us,” sang 1 





? 
leroscop: 


: ind the true 
heart of Grace Palmer, as she went up stals@@qj a 

4 even in t] 
her room that night. 
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Some men go dislike the dust kicked up) 
the generation they belong to, that, bell 
unable to pass, they lag behind it. 
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rith intense gratification the growing popu- 


e tq 


rhich lies open to all, had been too long neg- 
keted; but it is pleasant to note that thousands 
students are now profitably engaged in con- 
tng its gorgeously illuminated pages, and are 
s preserving that healthy tone of mind to 
thich the tendencies of our busy, money-mak- 
ig age are So inimical. 

“Happy, truly, is the naturalist,” writes 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley. <‘‘He has no time 
frmelancholy dreams. The earth becomes to 
hin transparent; everywhere 
ancies, harmonies, laws, chains cf cause and 


nal ss < : : : 
dect endlessly interlinked, which draw him 

mmm cotof the narrow sphere of self-interest and 

ham tpleasing, into a pure and wholesome re- 


fon of solemn joy and wonder.” 


Weare beginning at last to-see rare 


z 
















beauties 
eds of the fields and hedgerows, in 


in the we 





ishes that people our ponds 
«, and in the humble zoophytes of our 
Many town folk take a lively 
in studying the habits of sticklebacks, 


sreamlet 
now 


themselves in 
but we could 
when they 


and beetles, or amuse 
ting ferns and mosses; 
a period, not very distant, 
it has 


uch “rubbish.” As for fern-growing, 


ig ladies, ‘*who,” says the writer before 
uted, “find an 
te active, more cheerful, more self-forgetful 


ver it t] 


enjoyment in it, and are 





in they would have been over novels, 


tissip, crochet, and Berlin wool.” Again, 


tOW many 
tudy of entomology, and seize upon every op- 
jortunity that itself for a 





presents ramble 


le, and the peacock-butter fly. 


read of natural science. 
“ticrosecopic eye” has long since lost its sting, 


even in the inspection of 2 mite. Our litera- 
we is strongly tinctured with natural history. 


Ne cannot take up 2 magazine without meeting 21 
Sments, 


rth some pleasant gossiping article about 
tits, beasts, or fishes. Now we light upon a 
timing series of seaside zoological studies, 


lads there are who now pursue the - 
<little trouble, and will form an agreeable break 
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( 
Sphysical essays; and now we read an eloquent 


defence of the minute investigation of Nature’s 


During the last few years we have watched ‘works from the pen of one of the most vigorous 


of thinkers and poetical of writers now living. 


rity of natural history among the educated {Turning to the beck world, we find heaps of 
disses of society. The great book of nature, « 


modern works specially devoted to natural 
history, adapted to all ages and tastes, while 
in other volumes of a more general character 
we notice an increased fidelity in the descrip- 
tion of natural scenery, plants, and animals. 
-Modern art is essentially naturalistic. The 


“little band of youthful enthusiasts who aston- 


-ished learned 


he sees sienifi- ‘ 
g 


art-critics some few years ago 


their crude but beautiful works have 
carried all before them. 
lastic canons, they resolved to be guided by 


nature alone, to paint all things from life, and 


with 
Casting aside scho- 


oto bestow the same amount of pains-taking 


nents, have 


insects that sport around them, in 2 
and § 
-and mortar; 
‘friendly 
2may be dimpled with a 


ve scorned to waste their time upon ‘ 
) However, let 


re quite @ mania, particularly among our ‘ 
’ w 


>dermere in his aquarium. 
ocean as well, 


mong the haunts of the dragon-fly, the stag-§ 
The popu- ¢ 
ity of the microscope is another proof of the S 
Pope’s sneer at the Cquainted with that interesting botanical ex- 
Speriment of growing an acorn in water, which 
ind the true philosopher finds much to wonder ¢ has been christened ‘the 
>country places these delicate little sprouting 
Soaks are very favorite parlor ornaments, but we 


Sin a common wide-mouthed phial, 


on the great and small. Pre-Raphaelitism can 
now be scaréely said to exist as a distinet 


school of art; but the majority of our modern 


‘printers, including some of its bitterest oppo- 


adopted its fundamental principle, 


and have gained strength by patiently study- 
ing the beautiful minutie of nature. 

A man’s avocations may fetter him to bricks 
the leafy forest may whisper a 
the placid lake 


smiles of 


invitation in vain; 
thousand 
welcome, but he sees them not; the deep sea 


may roar a bluff greeting, but he hears it not ; 


>he is shut up in his town prison, and hemmed 


round by stern duties which he cannot elude. 
his duties be never so irksome, 
so smoky, the na- 
turalist may still pursue his studies. He may 
little oasis of healthy vegetation 
ade, and a miniature Win- 


and his town prison never 


preserve a 
beneath his fern sh 
Ay, and a mimic 
The manage- 
him but 


if he so pleases. 


ment of these little vivaries will cost 


>to the monotony of his city life. 





THE WATER GARDEN, 


Many of our readers are, doubtless, ac- 


acorn tree.” In 


rarely catch a glimpse of them in town apart- 
where their presence would be particu- 
An acorn tree can be grown 
but more 


larly desirable. 


Mitten by a gentleman previously known to Cconveniently in a white hyacinth glass, which 
lime as the author of clever dramas and meta- may be procured from a Horist for a few 
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pence. In order to form one of these trees, 
take a ripe acorn, and, having removed its cup, 
steep it fer a day or two in rain water, or let 
it lie among some damp moss. 
thread round it, and suspend it in the hyacinth 
glass from a piece of cork or card-board, which 
must be made to fit the mouth of the glass so 
tightly as to exclude the air. The acorn 


should hang about a quarter of an inch above. 


the surface of the rain water, with which the 
glass is to be half filled. In a few weeks the 
acorn will begin to sprout, and the whole pro- 
cess of its germination may be observed through 
the transparent. sides of the glass vessel. As 


soon as the leaves reach the cork, another ‘ 


arrangement must be adopted. The hole 
through which the thread passed must be 
widened, in order that the leaves may be 
pushed through it. 
then be raised and re-suspended, so that its 
rootlets just touch the water. The tree will 


continue to grow, and will flourish for three or 
four years if proper care be taken to clense its , 


roots from fungi, and to change the water 

whenever it becomes slimy or turbid. A horse- 

chestnut may be grown in a similar manner. 
We have often thought that this mode of 


growing plants in water might be carried out ‘ 


on a much larger scale with every chance of 
success, and that a host of flowers might be 


added to the hyacinths and crocuses, which ‘ 
now form almost the sole ornaments of our < 
We have repeatedly grown ‘ 


water garden. 
tulips, snowdrops, and other bulbous plants in 
saucers filled with damp moss, and have thus 
procured some charming ornaments for the 
sideboard and breakfast-table; but we have 
never yet attempted to cultivate plants with 


fibrous roots in this manner. A well-known 


naturalist has lately directed our attention to 


a very old book, which contains an account of 
an extended series of experiments on 


growth of all kinds of plants in water. It is 


entitled, ‘* A Flower Garden for Gentlemen and 2 


Ladies; or, the Art of Raising Flowers with- 


out Trouble, to Blow in full Perfection in the: 
Depth of Winter, in a Bed-chamber, Closet, or > 


Dining-room.”’ From this strange old book we 
will take the liberty of making such extracts as 
are likely to interest the in-door naturalist, to 
whom we must leave the task of verifying the 
statements which they contain. 

‘<7 flatter myself,” says our quaint author, 
“that the following improvement in the de- 
lig 


W..k no unwelcome reception, it being a con- 
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Then tie ac 


The young plant must, 


the 2 


htful art of gardening, as it has hitherto ‘ 
eseaped the thought of the curious, will meet , 
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} trivance to divert the ingenious, in a place andat 
(atime they cannot be otherwise furnished with 
\ those pleasing objects of delight; that is, toraise 
many sorts of flowers in a chamber, in the 
greatest smoke of London, and in the midst of 
, Winter, and to have them blow in full perfec. 
tion within twelve days of Christmas, as I had 
myself in the last Christmas past. 

“T shall run extravagances, and 
only give the reader what I performed with 
very little trouble, leaving the improvement 
thereof to better understandings.” 

After having described his early experi. 
ments, in which he succeeded in raising tulips, 


into no 


snowdrops, crocuses, and other plants in large 
basins filled with garden mould, he 
arrives at the conclusion that earth can be 
entirely dispensed with, and that the plants 
may be made to flourish in water alone. 

“T resolved to trust to the effects of water 
> only,” he continues, ‘‘that is, without earth, 


good 


whith would be a much neater and cleanlier 
way, and might be more acceptable to the 
curious of the fair sex, who must be highly 
pleased to see a garden growing, and exposing 
Sall the beauties of its spring flowers, with the 
most delicious perfumes thereof, in their cham- 
bers or parlors—a diversion worthy thie enter 
tainment of the most ingenious; but yet far 
ther, to bring this to a more profitable use by 
raising young salads in the same place, andall 
with very little trouble or charge. 

“T bonght some dozens of flint tumbler 
glasses of the Germans, who cut them prettily 
I bought them from 
;whole pints to halves and quarters. These 
Cglasses are wide at the top, and are made 
‘tapering to the bottom, which renders them 


Sand sell them cheap. 


2 very convenient for this use. I likewise bought 
some glass basins as large as I could get, and 
(took care to choose them also tapering from 
top to bottom; then I fitted pieces of cork, 
sabout half an inch thick, to the inside of the 
tops of the glasses, which could not sink far in, 
» by reason of the glasses being less all the way 
from the top to the bottom, as aforesaid. In 
these corks I cut holes proportional to the roots 
which I designed to place upon them. Some 
glasses would hold two roots, some but one, 
and some three or four. The corks on the 
basins had many less holes cut in them, it 
order to place on them a number of smaller 
roots, which might blow together with the 
>more splendor. Being thus prepared, whith 
was all my charge and trouble that way, 


next business was to get the flower roots. 4 
‘little before Michaelmas I accordingly made § 


small col 
rots, eV 
jaffs, jon 
the labor 
These I 
their siz: 
jasing, th 
hlow tog 
vet. Be 
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mall collection of polyanthus and narcissus ¢ 
» very often not at all. 
\the white-stripped, or very pale blue, are the 


nots, several sorts of hyacinth, tulips, crocuses, 
jafs, jonquils, &e., all large blowing roots, or 
ihe labor of rearing them would have been lost. 
These I placed upon corks in glasses proper to 
ir size, the crocuses on the corks in the 
iysins, that they might, being of various colors, 
iow together, to make the more pleasing ob- 
Before I placed these dry roots on the 
wrks I filled the glasses and basins only just 
wthe bottom of the corks, so that the bottoms 
‘the bulbs would but just touch the water, of 
yuich LT take the Thames water to be the best, 
3 being strongly impregnated with prolific 
natter, like rich earth well manured for corn 
garden use.” (In the present day the rich- 
sof the Thames water would probably prove 
fital to the suecess of these experiments. 
“My dry roots being thus placed in my win- 
lows, some of them even with the panes, others 


vith their tops only even with the bottom of 


le sash, which, by the way, I kept always 
slut, because my glasses hindered the opening 
ifthe casement; but, doubtless, a little air in 
very fine weather, when the wind was only in 
the south or west, and when there was no 
frost, would have been very advantageous to 
the plants. I took particular care that no 
rater should be filled up to wet any more than 
just the bottoms of the bulbous roots; for that 
vould certainly have rotted them, and have 
lestroyed all my hopes. 


“Ina few days after I had placed my spring ¢ 
fower-roots on the corks over the water, they > 


threw out their white fibrous roots strongly 
into the water, which was a most diverting 
pleasure to behold. The whole process of that 
germination (if I may so call it) was visible 
trough the glass. When the glasses were 
pretty well filled with these fibrous roots—that 
is, when there were enough to draw sufficient 
strength for the nourishment of the leaves, 


talks, and flowers—the green buds first ap- 


peared, which soon shot into leaves, and the‘ 


stalks with the flower-buds soon followed, all 
as strong, or, I may say, rather stronger than 
the garden does afford. 
sud yet with a full strength, that I had poly- 
anthuses and narcissuses blowing out in per- 
fection before Christmas day, with all their 
Several 


perfection of color and perfume. 


lyacinths followed them in the same manner. 
the crocuses would have been equally early, ‘ 


wut Leould not get any roots to my mind till 
some time after Michaelmas, which occasioned 


tueir being later than the rest of their com-: 
Lat last met with the large roots of: 


Panions, 


‘attractions for him. 


They grew so fast, < 
7 & 
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the great blue crocus, which blows late, 
The yellow crocus and 
forwardest, and the best to be chosen for our use. 

‘At atime when the gardens are divested 
of all their beauty this early production will 
supply the curious ladies with most agreeable 
perfumes for their chambers and parlors, and 
with nosegays to adorn their bosoms at Christ- 
mas, when they dress their houses with ever- 
greens. It must be remembered that the rooms 
in which this gardening is carried on must 
have fires in them every day, as I had in my 
chamber, which was kept with reasonable 
warmth all the day and evening, but not in the 
night. These exceedingly forward rarities are 
certainly most grateful to the exterior senses ; 
but this leads me to'a more useful fact; 
namely, that by the same means youcan produce, 
as early as you please, something that may be 
aeceptable to the taste and nourishing to the 
microcosm, or little world—the body; that is to 


say, that you can raise fine young salads in the 


coldest part of winter, in any warm room, as 
aforesaid, and very near after the same manner.” 

Our author grows eloquent upon the subject 
of salads, and speaks lovingly of the virtues of 
seraped horseradish and young cabbage sprouts, 
which he added to his chamber- grown luxuries. 
The pleasures of the table had evidently great 
One more exiract, and we 
have done:— 

‘© All fibrous roats will grow and blow in 


these glasses, and it is much better for their 


Slasting in bloom than putting cut flowers in 


flower-pots, which usually decay in four or 


‘five days, when those on the glasses will keep 


had all this 


mas great double daisies, red and white 


blowing for a month. I have 


Chi 


primroses, and striped polyanthuses, in full, 


fair, and sweet blooms, flourishing upon my 
glasses in as much perfection as they would 
by 
this means the chamber garden may be con- 


have done in the garden in summer; and 


tinued all the year round, not to be destroyed 


>by heat or cold, by wind, nor by any inclem- 


ency of the air; and these glasses give a full 
and most delightful view of vegetation in all its 
progressions. You here behold the great 
Creator’s all-wise directions in the course of 
nature, and see wonderful things produced 
from very weak and small beginnings.” 

We have been much gratified with the peru- 
sal of this quaint volume, and we are con- 
vinced that the extracts we have selected indi- 
cate a fresh and delightful path of study for 
the in-door naturalist. 
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Soffer to the ten thousand uncultivated whom 


Confession of | Stn dent, you could have enlightened?” 


>) Mr. Editor: From my inmost heart I canno: 

The following remarkable letter we find in >ho}y feeling that the condemnations of you 
the “Independent,” addressed to the editor. ‘sermon fall upon me here. le who receives 
Its perusal will sect mere book devourers— bound, in his time and measure, to give. This 
those who are always taking in, but never ‘maxim is common sense, Christian polities, and 
giving out—to thinking in the right direction. ¢Gospel truth, binding on every grade of ability, 
Mr. Editor: I read your sermons in The Jn- >You quote that sacred (yet to me damning 
dependent, and a sentence in one of them has ‘text, (Prov. iii. 27,) **Withhold not good from 
filled me with self-abasement. Your doctrine them to whom it is due, when it is in the 
is, [Te who receives is bound to give. Ihave just power of thy hand to do it.” For more than 
passed the “‘grand climacteric” of life, and fifty years I have hoarded knowledge with a 
have lived these sixty-three years as a semi- >miser’s greed, and during that time have dis. 
My father had money enough to sup-<tributed next to nothing to the necessities of 





L; my wants, because all my wants were >the ignorant or the young! I have neve 
comprised in one word—4ooks. Swritten or published a review of any book I 
In a large and retired. family, I was my fa-<ever ‘ead! I have passed a life of intense 
ther’s favorite daughter, and he allowed me to intellectual selfishness; and now I feel that 
become a book-eater. I read every new pub- my accumulations are so many witnesse: 
lication of interest that my time would allow, 2 against me. In my abysmal mortification and 
and all my time was my own. I permitted no jregret, I begin to rank myself among the first- 
one to direct or hinder me, and cared not who >class pirates! In the beginning of my cours 
criticised me. I rambled much among the Sl acted from the worthy desire of improving 
libraries of my favorites, Philadelphia and 2my mind and increasing my happiness. ‘th 
Haven, but visited so few friends, and Sintellectual appetite strengthened every tin 





‘ked so little for the poor, and watched so 2it was gratified; and the more I hungered, the 
ittle with the sick, that my life was one Smore I ate, forgetting, alas! that the whole of 
iveathless chase after mere mental self-suste- 2life does not consist in eating. 

As a woman, I suppose I havea heart, > Oh! it is a mistake, an awful mistake, an 
uy intellect seems to have eaten it up. cinexcusable mistake, fo live for one’s self. Na- 
rship has been my idolatry, not so much >ture’s doctrine and the Gospel’s doctrine is, 





f it as for its agreeable self-\+ Be ready to distribute, willing to commmi- 

My first ambition was languages, ?cate.” The lake that turns the mill-wheel 

ied Latin, Greek, French, Russian, Skeeps healthy by its outlettings. I have denied 

and Italian. I have read some of 2 myself through life the happiness of giving. | 

their historians and poets. Danie’s Inferno, Scannot now excuse myself for not translating 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Shakespeare’s 2and publishing some of the noble works which 
Ten} 


i 
le 
i 


est, I nearly committed to memory. For >have appeared in Germany and Russia and 
the last forty years it has been my habit to¢ France, or for not taking the place of head in 
run over the best articles in The Edinburgh Re->some female college, or orphan charitable 
view and London Times. Of my own country- ssociety, or city mission. I now think of half 
men, I prefer Prescott, Bryant, and Long- » a dozen ways in which my talents and attain- 
fellow; and of our female authors, I most Sments might have been employed to strengthen 
velish Mrs. Stowe and Miss Sedgwick. ¢the risen and mold the rising generation; yet, 
I do now with grief confess, that I have been 5 woe is me, I have neglected them all. 
a gormandizer of books. It seems as if I am ¢ Mr. Editor: It is with acutest heart-paia 
now a mere conglomerate, wholly made up of >that I have written the above. I write thus 
others. IT am they. I wonder if any of my not to ask your advice or your opinion. I need 
original personal identity is left! Iam afraid Sneither. I write that I may warn every young 
that in another world each author who has Slady throughout my country not to do as I have 
enriched my mind will come and take from me e done. My young sisters, choose some depart- 
what he gave, and thus leave me poor indeed ! $ment in human life according to your talent? 
Perhaps they all would say, “Why did you not 2and taste, and then study and labor for its 
do unto others as we did to you? Could you Sadvancement in knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
not find any ignorant and necessitous whom ¢ ness ; thus you will live best for yourselves by 
you could benefit? What apology have you to Q living most out of yourselves. 
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Che Selfish. 


BY H. R. C. 
The worst of it is with selfish persons, they 7 
never know they are selfish. This is the most ‘ 
incurable symptom in their case—if they yield ¢ 
alittle to others, they have no idea but what‘ 
they cover the whole ground. They do not< 
know how often they trample upon the rights © 
ud privileges of those about them, because é 
hey never think of them, and not to think of 
thers, Which is sometimes made an excuse by ‘ 
the selfish, is the very essence of all selfish- 2 
ness. They do not know that they expose‘ 
themselves by the very refuge behind which ¢ 
they attempt to hide. 5 
Another distinguishing feature of selfish 


¢ 


C 


persons is, that they accept the sacrifices of ; 
thers without knowing that any have been 
wade for them, so completely absorbed are; 
they by self. 

By these marks ye may know them. 


Che Good we Lose, 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





“Give me a subject to write about,” I asked ¢ 


fa young friend. 

“Take a kernel of corn,’ 
ing a handful in the popper and shaking it > 
er the coals. 

In a minute it was converted into a snowy 
mass ten times its former bulk, beautiful to the 


> she said, bestow- < 


eyeas well as delicious to the taste. 
“Would it not seem like magic,” I said, “to ‘ 
me unacquainted with the nature of the process, ¢ 
)see these insignificant looking grains burst ‘ 
suddenly forth into beautiful white blossoms ? « 
Vould it not excite the wonder of the king of 
water could be 


1at 


‘iam as much as the fact tl 
uade to become solid like rock, which he did 
uot believe ?” 
How many beautiful and wonderful things 
pass under our eyes every day, but which cus-‘ 
‘om has so familiarized we give them ne heed. 2 
The most beautiful and curious phenomena : 


scarcely excite in us an emotion of pleasure or ¢ 


‘feeling of wonder. We go groping with our > 
half closed eyes fixed in the dust at our feet, 
when we might feast them with glory and. 
eauty, ¢ 
The sublime panorama of the sky, to a mind 2 
tuned aright, would be ever pleasing, ever 5 
new. And what delight the variety the earth ¢ 
Presents might afford us, in its summer carpet > 
of green, begemmed with a countless variety of 
lowers; or in winter’s robe of spotless white, > 
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sometimes by the jeweler seen bestrewn with 
countless gems of the most gorgeous and 
delicate dyes, the diamond, the opal, and ail 
precious stones. 

And not only do we neglect what is pleasing 
in our daily life, but we do not set a sufficient 
value upon our substantial blessings. Instead 
of trying to make the most of them by a pro- 
cess analogous to popping the corn, expanding 
and beautifying them, and by a mental al- 
chemy transmitting even evils to blessings ; 
like the bees of Trebizond, gathering honey 
from poisonous flowers, we reverse the process, 
sucking poison from the fairest. 

We look at our privileges through the little 
end of the telescope, making them appear 
small and distant, while we hug and magnify 
ges, rolling all that is bitter and 


es, 


our disadvantag 

unpleasant,.in our pathway like a sweet morsel 
under our tongues. 

+ 2e-e—_______——- 


Toved and Lost. 


BY ARTHUR FORREST VERNE. 
It was in the snowy winter, 
When the moon was pure and bright, 
That I loved a winsome maiden, 
Lovely as the morning light. 


If the fair beyond the River, 

Ever leave their pearly strand,— 
If the angels of Beulah 

Ever leave their flowery land, 


And consent awhile to tarry, 
*Mid the sorrowing ones of earth— 
She was of that radiant number, 
First for whom my love had birth. 


All my soul was hushed in loving, 
Save a wild celestial thrill 

That was ever thro’ it stealing, 
And would never more be still. 


All my soul was lost in loving 
Her, the pure, the gentle one, 
And it never dreamed an instant 

It would e’er be left alone. 


But I’m eating bitter ashes, 
Out on sorrow’s dreary plain, 
For she’s gone up to the Country 
Of the Beautiful again. 


It was in the dreamy summer, 
’Neath a sad and moonless sky, 
That I parted with my darling, 


And I spake a last good-bye. 


She has crossed the misty River, 
She has touched the golden shore, 
And in flowery Beulah 
She is floating as of yore. 
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“ane Heroism ‘ away her little griefs upon his shoulder, while 
ey f a sores his age was green, and his faculties unimpaired, 
> Time passed on, and sorrowful changes came 
As an instance of long and patient self-< over his large family. His wife dropped into 
denial, we give the case of a grandfather and<the grave full of years. Of many sons and 
grand-daughter, who are, at the moment of 2 ‘daughters, some preceded and some followed 
our writing, living together in the strictest 5 her to her final resting-place; and of those 
seclusion, he receiving and she bestowing, all‘ who survived the last, having formed new ties, 
the ‘care that a mother could give a child. ¢ left the parental roof. It was at this juncture 
This aged gentleman is verging on his nine-2that his youthful grand-daughter came to take 
tieth year, having passed beyond, not only thes up her abode with him, having been left an 
‘three score and ten,” but the ‘‘four score” < orphan, with one other sister. 
years appointed as the span of man on earth. 2 The fate of these two girls has been, up to 
That ‘labor and sorrow” which is the pre- 5 this moment, widely different. The one in 
ordained lot of those who are thus spared<her fresh youth went out to India in the hey- 
beyond the ordinary limits of human existence © day spirits of hopeful and enjoyable energy, 
make life a burden to him, and often does heS The anticipation was delightful, and the real- 
wish that the day which rises upon him, on¢ ization equal to the promise, which is saying 
earth, may close upon him in Heaven. The 2 much for anything in this world. The pleasure 
young and healthy, rejoicing in their vigorous > of preparation, the gratification of choosing the 
and enjoyable energies, can with difficulty eS necessary articles of an expensive outfit, the 
made to comprehend a tithe of shat distressing 2 excitement of the voyage, the luxurious idleness, 
debility of body and prostration of mind which ° the sociability and conviviality, the dance on 
are the saddest afilictions of protracted years. §deck at night; with the merry music breaking 
The snow-covered head, the brow with its deep- 2 over the still waters, and the moon throwing a 
furrowed wrinkles, the eye filled with rheumS trail of silver ripples down on the sea’s sur- 
overflowing down the living channels time dug § face, the exquisite changes of novelty, all 
in their corners; that eye from which the light rendered her new life only too charming, as 
of day is all but gone, too dim to Gistingwith ¢ comtenstod with the quiet reserve of the home 
between the features of stranger or of child, S she had left behind ; not to mention the austeri- 
the hearing lost except to the exertions of a¢ty of the grave, and sometimes even reproving 
most fatiguing utterance, the powers of masti- uncles and aunts, who had often thought it 
cation gone, the appetite not to be tamauied, > hate duty to read her severe homilies on the 
the emaciated body wasted and shrunk to at-§ frivolities of a spirit too gay for a serious home 
tenuation, the tottering and enfeebled limbs. > anil household. She had gone, however, while 
unable to sustain their frail weight, the 2heryounger sister remained to share and lighten 
shufiling foot, unequal to the task of lifting $ the loneliness of the old man’s deserted dwelling. 
itself from the earth, and perhaps above all,4 No one ever saw a sign of regret in the face 
the wrinkled hands, with their cordage of dark 2 of the young grand-d: wi day as she pursued 
veins and crumpled folds, nerveless even toS “the even tenor of her w way.’? Each day was 
the looping of a button—these are but a few of$a counterpart of the last ; and so time went on 
the outward signs of decaying life of which 5 until the news arrived of the splendid wedding 
the endurance is “labor and sorrow” as it>of her sister, emblazoned with vivid descrip- 
waits for its extinction in the grave. We con- S tions of the imposing glitter of oriental festi- 
stantly bless God for our ‘creation ;” to bless vities. The military show, the extravagance 
Him for taking the life He gave isa “hard $ of the dresses, the imposing titles, the multi- 
saying;” nevertheless, it is as much a mercy <¢tude of domestics, with their dark skins and 
at His own appointed time. Surely, like many 2 2 striking costumes, the rich bridal presents, the 
other of our fellow creatures’ sorrows, per-Sinnumerable parties, the union of indolent 
mitted to teach us thankfulness, these rare 2 luxury and high-sounding parade, clothed in 
instances of protracted life are allowed to warn that glowing description which is sometimes 
us from the craving for an overlengthened term § assumed to enhance the value of what is thus 
of sojourn upon earth. ¢ brilliantly told, too often exciting the envy of 
The condition of this aged gentleman would, $ those who hear, came copiously. Every Indian 
indeed, be forlorn, were it not for the com-¢ mail brought accounts of enjoyments not to be 
panionship of his grand-daughter. When a2understood in our own cold climate and still 
child, she would creep into his arms, and weep $ colder moral atmosphere. 
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These glowing delineations came direct from¢ needed, as every year that imprisonment in the 
iheir warm fountain-head to a little quiet home? house grew longer, and the confinement more 
is opposite as the poles. They came likes wearying. Friends ceased to visit, or abridged 
girits of temptation; and, be it remembered, their calls within the shortest compass, for 
these are not always temptations to sin. The they felt that protracted age hada right to be 
feling is the stronger when we are lured to doc exclusive. 
yhat we wish without feeling ourselves repelled» Meanwhile the sister, after enjoying a career 
jyasense of wrong. No reproach could have< of gayety in India, replete with exhilarating 
attached to the light-hearted bride’s young> pleasures and freedom from care amid scenes of 
ister had she desired to share her exciting< intoxicating luxury and novelty, returned home 
eijoyments and her brilliant prospects. Both © to renew a life of enjoyment almost as vivid in 
vere gifted with great personal attractions,$ England. An elegant house was prepared for 
and the woman who denies herself the admira- ¢ her reception; she had an indulgent husband 
tion she might command merits far more thanS who anticipated every wish ; blooming chil- 
she loses. The old man’s seclusion was almost: dren, the liberty of a free expenditure, and a 
wlitude, and in its privacy his young grand-S large participation in the gayeties of the world 
daughter found herself bound to strict and¢ abroad, places of amusement in the season, par- 
daily duties ; duties, too, growing more strin-S ties, shoppings, dinners, balls, and all the et- 
gent as time passed, since he to whose life her ¢ cetera of the gay world; with autumn wanderings 
own was now linked, every day became more 9 into those haunts when fashion patronizes the 
and more enfeebled. She might have joined § beauties of nature, breaking the repose of her 
ier sister at any moment of her life, but she? solitudes to impart to taem her own attrac- 
uever seemed to harbor the idea that such a§tions—these make up the life of their happy 
wurender of what she deemed her duty could possessor, and a participation in these enjoy- 
be possible. Doubtless that choice of her) ments is constantly being offered with affec- 
position rendered her fixity final. Remaining‘ tionate earnestness to the secluded sister whose 
in that strictly regulated household, immured? life was gliding away in so opposite a current. 
with an old man who had from a youth lived in And now, while we write, the first fresh 
religious seclusion, she was in fact surrender-§ bloom is fading from the cheek of this devoted 
ing all the bright charms that fascinate, the grand-daughter, as the patriarchal years of 
glowing imagination and the buoyant feelings 2 her aged relative have accumulated on his 
of youth. Shoary head. Night and day her cares are in 

Gradually, the corporeal faculties of the ¢ requisition. Never does she lay her head 
grandfather waned away; his eye grew dim, 2upon her pillow without the dread of being 
and then it was her duty to become, as much 5 called from it to witness the awful visitation of 
as human substitution can, ‘sight to the blind.” death; and daily, often in prostration of mind 
She must read to him, and this labor grew into< and exhaustion of body, does she continue those 
: h custom as well as affection have 


no slight tax upon her strength as his hearing > C@?eS whic 


<rendered necessary to the aged invalid, Al- 
exertions needed for words to penetrate the< though in her brightest teens when she first 
dull barrier which was daily growing more: entered on the task, the summers and winters 
impenetrable, dividing him from oral commu-‘ that have come and gone, leaving their foot- 
nication with his fellow creatures. © prints between his seventieth and his ninetieth 

Then, too, the tottering steps became more 2 Yea, have stolen from her the best and 
and more enfeebled, as with dimmed eyes and > brightest season of her life; that season when 
dulled hearing the aged man attempted to take 2the zest of the heart makes every novelty a 
occasional exercise. Length of days had also< ple 


also failed, and greater and greater were the 


asure—novelty being that one enjoyment of 


tended to develop a tendency to asthma, and - all others denied to her most totally. 

the suffocating breathing and harassing cough S So much affectionate piety will not be with- 
grew daily more distressing. In winter he was ¢ out its reward, and we feel assured it will not 
unable to venture abroad, and every year thee be disputed that this is in truth one of the 
cold seemed to linger longer, confining him > ‘« Heroisms of Home.” 

more tenaciously to the house. Simultaneously $ oo 


with this constantly progressing decay of na-< Men will wrangle for religion 
S sags —— 5 ’ 


ture, his dependence on his grand-daughter ¢ And for it their lives will give, 
seemed to increase. Every year his comforting ¢ Write and fight to help maintain it— 
and strengthening support was more and more > Anything—but for it live. H. R. C. 
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The unloved woman may have bread just as 


7 wer 
an Deaven. light, a house just as tidy as the other, but the 





BY CORAL MAR. latter has a spring of beauty about her, a 

Shall we know the loved in Heaven ? joyousness, an aggressive, and penetrating, and 
To regain that peaceful clime ¢ pervading brightness, to which the former isa 
One hath left me standing lonely 2 Stranger. The deep happiness in her heart 
On the mournful shore of Time. ¢ shines out in her face. She isa ray of sunlight 


pes the house. She gleams all over it. It is 


Sad our parting—what shall follow ?— : : 
‘a airy, and gay, and graceful, and warm, and 


This to each remaineth now, 2 ‘ ‘ he is fall 
Unto her eternal gladness, Satomsgt with her presence. 8S e is fu of 
§ devices, and plots, and sweet surprises for her 


Unto me a life-long woe. P , 
¢ husband and family. She has never done witb 


But, in all my desolation, § the romance and poetry of life. She is herself 
ss eee tak Ca lyric poem, setting herself to all pure and 
yi aiei Gs diamine’ Rade taske went?” ogracious melodies. Humble household ways 
cand duties have for her a golden significance. 


Shall we know the loved in Heaven? S The prize makes the calling high, and the end 
All in silence and in pain ¢ dignifies the means. Her home is a paradise, 

I have answered to the grecting ° not sinless, not painless, but still a paradise ; 
Of a heart that loved in vain. S for «« Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Loye.” 
Life-ways that should intertwine, S nei sot 


Won ae 
Anes 
TO KATY, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESY. 


Widens ’twixt his heart and mine. S 


But we cannot stay this prayer— 
“ Guide us, Father, up to Heaven, Sweet Katy, the days are so lonely and long, 


¢ 
Let us know each other there.” ? In sorrow and yearning I wait 
June, 1862. ‘To catch through the distance thy heart's loving 
song, 
+ Away in the old North State. 
or va Cali ¢ The shadows lie thick on the path that leads down 
- + ) 
Che Delor td Od ife. To the home of my earliest years, 


And across it, dear Kate, with a funeral sound, 


God is good—we do not murmur, ¢ 
¢ 


Vain—for here a gulf doth sever c 


And a gulf of doubt and sadness ¢ 





rN 


WSLS 





Only let a woman be sure that she is precious ? Is rolling a river of tears, 
to her husband—not useful, not valuable, not‘ Oh, when will the channel be filled with the steel 
convenient, simply, but lovely and beloved ; 2 That erashers have reddened with gore, 
let her be the recipient of his polite and hearty § And the soft rays of roseate morning reveal 
attentions; let her feel that her cave and love? The Angel of Peace on the shore? 
are noticed, appreciated, and returned ; let her‘ _, 


AE oI ht 1] I’m weary of waiting, the wheels are so slow 
m be ask approval sought, anc Pc if 
P ih pp ay 7 That bear us along to the goal, 


judgment respected in matters of which she is> ang the tide of my spirits is sometimes so low 

cognizant; in short, let her only be loved,§ yf struggle awhile on a shoal. 

honored and cherished in fulfilment of the> 

marriage vow, and she will be to her husband, § | sit at the window and look to the South, 

and her children, and society, a well-spring of 2 And dream of its blossoming wild, 

pleasure. She will bear pain, and toil, and‘ And Song, Sor sae word frous the ww ony 
iS a : ica S That sang me to sleep when a child. 

anxiety; for her husband’s love is to her as a< 

tower and a fortress. Shielded and sheltered 5 I know not, alas! if those lips are yet red, 

therein, adversity will have lost its sting. She’ Sweet Katy, with life’s ruby wine, 

may suffer, but sympathy may dull the edge of) For long, weary months, in dumb silence have fled, 


her sorrow. A house with love in it—and by¢ Between thy heart, Katy, and mine. 

love, I mean love expressed in words, and: Oh, when will the shadows be lifted away 

looks, and deeds, for I have not one spark of; from the path that leads southward, sweet Kate, 
faith in the love that never crops oui—is to a? And thy heart in warm olden words, soothingly 
house without love, as a person to a machine 36 stray 

the one is life, the other mechanism. Again from the old North State? 
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LAY SERMONS. 





3S { G5 1 5 | « Good morning,” was replied, and the men 
Into Good Ground. 5.84 
a ° But, try as Mr. Braxton would to set his minis- 

“What did you think of the sermon, Mr. Brax- Ster’s closely applied doctrine from Scripture to the 
ton?” said one church member to another, as the < account of dyspepsia or neuralgia, he was unable 
tro men passed from the vestibule of St. Mark’s ‘to push from his mind certain convictions wrought 
gut into the lofty portico. Ctherein by the peculiar manner in wkich some 

Mr. Braxton gave a slight shrug, perceived by‘ positions had been argued and sustained. The 
bis companion as a sign of disapproval. They subject taken by the minister, was that striking 
noved along, side by side, down the broad steps to S picture of the judgment given in the twenty-fifth 
the pavement, closely pressed by the retiring au-~ chapter of Matthew, from the thirty-first verse to 
dience. Sthe close of the chapter, beginning: “ When the 
“Strong meat,” said the first speaker, as they >Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
got free of the crowd and commenced moving down < holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
the street. throne of his glory: and before him shall be 

“Too strong for my stomach,” replied Mr. Brax-< gathered all nations: and he shall separate them 
ton. “Something must have gone wrong with our * one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
ninister when he sat down to write that discourse.’”’< from the goats.” The passage concludes: “And 

“Indigestion, perhaps.” P these shall go away into everlasting punishment: 

“Or neuralgia,” said Mr. Braxton. ¢ but the righteous into life eternal.” 

“He was in no amiable mood—that much is? Now, although Mr. Braxton had complained of 
certain, Why, he set nine-tenths of us over on the< the literal application of this text, that term was 
left hand side, among the goats, as remorselessly as 2 hardly admissible, for the preacher waived the idea 
if he were an avenging Nemesis. He actually S of a last general judgment, as involved in the letter 
made me shudder.” eof Seripture, and declared his belief in a spiritual 

“That kind of literal application of texts to the signification as lying beneath the letter, and appli- 
living men and women in a congregation is not cable to the inner life of every single individual at 
only in bad taste, but presumptious and blasphe-S the period of departure from this world ; adding, 
mous. What right has a clergyman to sit in judg- jn this connection, briefly: “ But do not understand 
ment on me, for instance? To give forced con-Sme as in any degree waiving the strictness of 
structions to parables and vague generalities in< judgment to which every soul will have to submit. 
Scripture, about the actual meaning of which‘ It will not be limited by his acts, but go down to 
divines in all ages have differed; and, pointing his ¢ his ends of life—to his motives aud his quality— 
finger to me or to you, say—‘ The case is yours, > and the sentence will really be a judgment upon 
sir? I cannot sit patiently under many more such ¢ what he 7s, not upon what he has done; although, 
sermons.” ctaking the barest literal sense, only actions are 

Mr. Braxton evidently spoke from a disturbed § regarded.” 

‘tate of mind. Something in the discourse had? In opening and illustrating his text, he said, 
struck at the foundations of self-love and self- § farther : “As the Word of God, according to its 
complacency. ¢ own declarations, is spirit and life—treats, in fact, 

“Into one ear, and out at the other. So it isS by virtue of its divine and scriptural origin, of 
with me, in cases like this,” answered Mr. Brax-¢ divine and spiritual things, must we not go beneath 
ton’s companion, in a changed and lighter tone.S the merely obvious and natural meaning, if we 
“Ifa preacher chooses to be savage; to write from ¢ would get to its true significance? Is there not a 
dyspeptic or neuralgic states ; to send his congre-> hunger of the soul as well as of the body? May 
gation, unshrived, to the nether regions—why, I¢ we not be spiritually athirst, and strangers? naked, 
shrug my shoulders and let it pass. Most likely, on 2 sick, and in prison? This being so, can we con- 
the next Sunday, he will be full of consideration for < fidently look for the invitation, ‘Come, ye blessed 
tender consciences, and grandly shut the gate he > of my Father,’ if our regard for the neighbor have 
threw open so widely on the last occasion. It¢not reached beyond his bodily life? If we have 
Would never answer, you know, to take these things > never considered his spiritual wants and sufferings, 
‘0 heart—never in the world. We’d always be“ and ministered thereto according to our ability ? 
getting into hot water. Clergymen have their> Just in the degree that the soul is mvre precious 
moods, like other people. It doesn’t answer to<than the body, is the degree of our responsibility 
forget this. Good morning, Mr, Braxton, Our © under this more interior signification of Scripture. 
ways part here,” < The mere natural acts of feeding the hungry and 
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Pd 
giving water to the thirsty, of visiting the sick, and 2 his Bible, cannot fail to have questions and contro. 
those who lie in prison, of clothing the naked and ¢versies about truths, duties, and the requirements 
entertaining strangers, will not save us in our last of religion. The barest literal interpretation of 
day, if we have neglected the higher duties in- 2 Scripture will, in most cases, oppose the action of 
volved in the divine admonition. Nor will even $ self-love ; and he will not fail to see in the law of 
the supply of spiritual nourishment to hungry and ¢spiritual life a requirement wholly in opposition to 
thirsty souls be accounted to us for righteousness. S the law of natural life. In the very breadth of this 
We must find a higher meaning still in the text. literal requirement, however, he finds a way of 
Are we not, each one of us, starving for heavenly Sescape from literal observance. ‘To give to all who 
food? spiritually exhausted with thirst? naked, ask; to lend to all who would borrow; to yield 
sick, in prison? Are we eating, daily, of the bread ¢ the cloak when the coat is taken forcibly; to tam 
of life? drinking at the wells of God’s truth? ; the left cheek when the right is smitten—all this is 
putting on the garments of righteousness? finding ¢ to him so evidently but a figure of speech, that he 
balm for our sick souls in Gilead? breaking the Sdoes not find it very hard to satisfy conscience, 
bonds of evil? turning from strange lands, and ¢ Setting these passages aside, as not to be taken in 
coming back to our father’s house? If not, I warn Sthe sense of the letter, he does not find it very 
you, men and brethren, that you are not in the ¢ difficult to dispose of others that eome nearer to the 
right way. That, taking the significance of God’s S obvious duties of man to man—such, for instance, 
Word, which is truth itself, there is no reasonable Qas that in the illustration of which, by the preacher, 
ground of hope for your salvation.” < Mr. Braxton’s self-complacency had been so much 
It was not with Mr. Braxton as with his friend. ° disturbed. He had never done much in the way 
He could not let considerations like these enter one of feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, 
ear and go out at the other. From earliest child- clothing the naked, or visiting the sick and in 
hood he had received careful instruction. Parents, 2 prison—never done anything of set purpose, in fact. 
teachers and preachers, had all shared in the work 5 If people were hungry, it was mostly their own 
of storing his mind with the precepts of religion, 2 fault, and to feed them would be to encourage idle- 
and now, in manhood, his conscience rested on Sness and vice. All the other items in the catalogue 
these and upon the states wrought therefrom in the 2 were as easily disposed of; and so the literal duties 
impressible substance of his mind. Try as heSinvolved might have been set forth in the most 
would, he found the effort to push aside early con- 2impassioned eloquence, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
victions and early impressions a simple impossibil- ¢ without much disturbing the fine equipoise of Mr. 
ity ; and, notwithstanding these had been laid on ) Braxton. Alas for his peace of mind !—the preacher 
the foundation of a far more literal interpretation ¢ of truth had gone past the dead letter, and revealed 
of Scripture than the one to which he had just Sits spirit and its life. Suddenly he felt himself 
been listening, his maturer reason accepted the 2removed, as it were, to an almost impossible dis- 
preacher’s clear application of the law, and con- Stance from the heaven into which, as he had com- 
science, like an angel, went down into his heart, 2 placently flattered himself, he should enter by the 
and troubled the waters which had been at peace. " door of mere ritual observances, when the sad hour 
Mr. Braxton was a man of thrift. He had started 2came for giving up the delightful things of this 
‘in life with a purpose, and that purpose he was ¢ pleasant world. No wonder that Mr. Braxton was 
steadily attaining. To the god of this world he Sdisturbed—no wonder that, in his first convictions 
offered daily sacrifice; and in his heart really touching those more interior truths, which made 
desired no higher good than seemed attainable Svisible the sandy foundations whereon he was 
through outward things. Wealth, position, honor building his eternal hopes, he should regard the 
among men—these bounded his real aspiration. S application of doctrine as personal and even literal. 
But prior things in his mind were continually 2 It was not so easy a thing to set aside the duty 
reaching down and affecting his present states. Sof ministering to the hungry, sick, and naked hu- 
He could not forget that life was short, and earthly Oman souls around him, thousands of whom, for 
possessions and honors but the things of a day. Clack of spiritual nourishment, medicine and cloth- 
That as he brought nothing into this world, so he >ing, were in danger of perishing eternally. And 
could take nothing out. That, without a religious (the preacher, in dwelling upon this great duty of 
life, he must not hope for heaven. In order to get >all Christian men and women, had used emphatic 
free from the disturbing influence of these prior ¢ language. 
things, and to lay the foundations of a future hope, » “I give you,” he said, “God’s judgment of the 
Mr. Braxton became a church member, and, so far > case—not my own. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
as all Sabbath observances were concerned, a de- Sunto one of the least of these, ye did it not unto 
vout worshipper. Thus he made a truce with con- me. And these shall go away;’ where? ‘To 
science, and conscience having gained so much, (everlasting punishment!’ Who shall go thus, in 
accepted for a period the truce, and left Mr. Brax- > the last day, from this congregation ?” 
ton in good odor with himself. As Mr. Braxton sat alone, on the evening of that 
A man who goes regularly to church, and reads one troubled by the new thoughts which came 
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LAY SERMONS. 

WAAL PDLPLLDPPPIVL LLL LPF FIFA ad PDP ADP PDP PLPPYAYYYLEYYYOYYOYOO" 
contro. fowing into his mind, the full impression of this Sof love to God and the neighbor in his heart, the 
rements zene in church came back upon him. There was door of the Kingdom would be shut against him. 
tion of m almost breathless pause. Men leaned forward > Ritual observances were, to these, but outward 
tion of in their pews; the low, almost whispered, tones of < forms, dry husks, except when truly representative 
law of the minister were heard with thrilling distinctness Sof that worship in the soul which subordinates 
Lion to ineven the remotest parts of the house. (natural affections to what is spiritual and divine. 

of this “Who?” he repeated, and the stillness grew$ At last the seed fell into good ground. Mr. 
ray of nore profound. Then, slowly, impressively, almost 2Braxton had been a “ way-side” hearer; but, ere 
ll who willy, he said: ¢the good seed had time to germinate, fowls came 
yield “I cannot hide the truth. As God’s ambas- and devoured it. He had been a “ stony-ground” 
- turn ador, I must give the message; and it is this: If hearer, receiving the truth with gladness, but 
this is you, my brother, are not ministering to the wants ‘having no root in himself. He had been as the 
at he ofthe hungry and thirsty, the stranger, the sick in ¢ground choked with thorns, suffering the cares of 
lence, prison, you are of those who will have to go away.” Sthis world and the deceitfulness of riches to choke 
en in And the minister shut the Book, and sat down. ¢ and hinder the growth of heavenly life. Now, into 
very If,as we have intimated, the preacher had limited S good ground the seed had at last fallen; and 
0 the Christian duty to bodily needs, Mr. Braxton would 2 though the evil one tried to snatch it away, its hid- 
Ane, not have been much exercised in mind. He had den life, moving to the earth’s quick invitation, 





{und an easy way to dispose of these merely literal 
Now, his life was 


cher, 
uch 





interpretations of Scripture. 






expounded that day. It was in vain that he en- 
deavored to reject the law; for the more he tried 
todo this, the clearer it was seen in the light of 






perceptive truth. 
“(God help me, if this be so!” he exclaimed, 
ina moment of more perfect realization of what 








ue 

=] 

ies was meant in the Divine Word. “ Who shall , 
ost stand in the judgment?” 

th, For awhile he endeavored to turn himself away 













[r. from convictions that were grounding themselves 
er deeper and deeper every moment. To shut his 
ed eyes in wilful blindness, and refuse to see in the , 
If purer light which had fallen around him. But 
3- this effort only brought his mind into severer con- 
1- fict, and consciously removed him to an almost fatal 
e distance from the paths leading upward to the 
Ir mountains of peace, 
8 “This is the way, walk ye in it.” A clear voice 
$ rose above the noise of strife in his soul, and his 






at the fruitless task of rejecting the higher truths 
which were illustrating his mind, but let them flow 
in, and by virtue thereof examined the state of his 
inner life. Now it was that his eyes were in a 
degree opened, so that he could apprehend the 
profuunder meanings of Seripture. The parables 
were flooded with new light. 
had never understood before, why the guest, un- 
clothed with a wedding garment, was cast out from 
the feast; and why the door was shut upon the 
virgins who had no oil in their lamps. 
always regarded these parables as involving a 
hidden meaning—as intended to convey spiritual 
instruction under literal forms—-but, now, they 
spoke in a language that applied itself to his in- 
ward state, and warned him that without a mar- 
riage garment, woven in the loom of interior life, 
where ends and motives rule, he could never be the 
King’s guest; warned him that without the light 
of divine truth in his understanding, and the oil 


























brought to the judgment of a more interior law, as > 


foul grew calm and listened. He no longer wrought ‘ 


He understood, as he $ 


He had ‘ 


was already giving prophetic signs of thirty, sixty, 
or a hundred fold, in the harvest time. 
S Why was.there good ground in the mind of Mr. 
‘Braxton? Good ground, even though he was 
S wedded to external life; a self-seeker; a lover of 

the world? In the answer to this question lies a 
Smost important truth for all to whom God has 
committed the care of children. Unless good 
‘ground is formed, as it was in his case, by early in- 
S struction; by storing up in the memory and con- 
sciousness truths from the Bible and states of good 
‘affection ; by weaving into the web and woof of the 
? forming mind precepts of religion; there is small 
Shope for the future. If these are not made a part 
2 of the forming life, things opposite will be received, 
Sand determine spiritual capabilities. Influx of life 
into the soul must be through prior things; as the 
Ctwig is bent, the tree is inclined; as the child’s 
stored, so will the 
Take heart, then, 
in all faichfulness, 


‘ memory and consciousness is 
man develop and progress. 
5 doubting parent; if you have, 
2 woven precious truths, and tender, picas, unselfish 
Sstates into the texture of your cnild’s mind— 
2 though the fruit is not yet seen, depend on it, that 
¢the treasured remains of good and true things are 
° there, and will not be lost. They are the means 
<by which angels lead precious souls in the heaven- 
> ward way. T. 8. As 
e N. Y. Ledger. 
@ Two Dirrerent Ways.—The worldly way of 
Sgreatness leads through self, and in self-seeking. 
0 God’s way leads through the seeking of others’ 
good—the good of the world—the good of mankind. 
>The one makes self the aim and end; the other 
mzkes self merely the instrument of another and a 
>uigher end. Under the influence of a true ambi- 
tion, one offers up his whole being, with all its 
¢ forces, as a gift of God, to be used in his service. 
°'The one imprisons the soul, and gives it over to all 
Sservitude of the passions; the other ennobles it by 
2? bringing it to the love of nobler themes and things; 
Cand it works purity and magnanimity. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


en eee 


Th ‘ Sorond Stlother » by the publication of her cheap Repository Tracts, 

UU) C oO Y ¢ ¢ Who does not still read with feelings akin to rever. 

ee 2 ence, the story of the venerable sisters of Barley 

¢ Wood, so genial in their hospitalities, so alive to all 
Although not of right belonging to the “ Mothers’ 2 the amenities of society ? 

Department,” yet it may not be considered alto-¢ In like manner—for this digression about single 


gether beyond its limits, to urge the claims of that ) women is analogous to my subject—it has become 


much abused and misrepresented class so often in- ¢ so much the custom to hold forth to ridicule as the 
vidiously and disparagingly termed “ step-mothers.” 2 caricatures of fiction, the hated office of step-mo. 
If ever there ought to be words dropped out of use, ¢ ther, that she who has with many misgivings and 
—and it is an undoubted fact that fashion rules ) heart-shrinkings, accepted the place of “second 
language no less than manners and dress, and § mother” to the children of a family, often feels as 
causes certain words to become obsolete and “ unfit 2 if she were under the ban of society ; and when she 
for cars polite,” which were once accepted in com-‘has fulfilled in the tenderest way her carefully 
mon parlance, and formed the current coin of the? performed duties,—burdensome only because the 
most polished circles,—I would like to expunge‘ eye of suspicion is ever upon her,—bow often is 
from our vocabularies and daily conversation, the 2she chilled and insulted by the unfeeling remark 
terms “ step-mother,” and “old maid,” as not only § made in her presence: “0, of course she cannot be 
disagreeable, and, in the latter case, decidedly 2 expected to treat them as if they were her own; she 
vulgar, but also satirizing some of the most esti- Sis only their step-mother !” 
mable and useful members of society. 2 Granting again that there have been and are still 
Granting that there have been ill-tempered and ¢ many bad step-mothers, so there have been unnatu- 
malicious women, who, having arrived at what is >ral fathers, mothers who have been monsters in 
called a certain age, meaning [ suppose an uncer-¢ human form, having ceased to have compassion on 
tain one, and becoming soured by disappointment, > the babes they have cradled on their bosoms; shall 
or rendered misanthropic by the loss of former therefore a part stand for a whole, or a few indi- 
tender ties, have made themselves unlovely and > viduals typify a class? It is bringing a foul blot 
unloved in their own immediate neighborhood, is ¢ upon human nature to assert, that because the 
that any reason why each high-souled, self-de-2 hapless little ones, who are bereft of a mother's 
voted female who prefers a single life, a life of be- Scare, are not “mine” as well as “thine,” therefore 
nevolence and virtue, to an ill-assorted imprudent? they must be viewed with a jealous eye, as the 
match, or marriage of convenience, should be stig-‘ offspring of a former love. She who is a true 
matized with that opprobious epithet? I repeat> woman will take them at once to her heart of 
that it is an outrage on good taste; and it is time hearts, sharers in that affection which she feels for 
that woman should assert as one of “ Woman’s 2 him who gave them into her tender keeping; and 
Rights,” the honor and dignity of her sex in thisSeven as we most seduously guard the property 
particular instance; and make it a scandal and ac which another has entrusted to us, so should she 
shame to bandy about this odious designation. S watch over them, as one who must reader an ac- 
Enough has been written and printed in times that 2 count. 
are past, “ to point a moral or adorn a tale,” aboutS Should she become herself a mother, her difficul- 
the selfishness, the scandal-mongering propensities, 2 ties will greatly increase, especially if the spirit of 
the love of dress and display, the little peculiarities, > insubordination already exists, and she has only in 
and other defects of character that have made part succeeded in gaining the affections and conf- 
stereotyped pictures of the sisterhood. Look in 2 dence of her little charge. From the hour of its 
future at the Frorence NiGutTINGALes, not only S birth, her innocent babe is looked upon with dislike 
on the Crimean battle fields, not only in the 2 by those who have, as they suppose, the first right 
hospital at Scutari, but among the sick and‘ to the consideration and love of their father; and 
wounded of our native land;—listen to the voice 2 too often by their own misconduct they succeed in 
of a Mansu, impressing Bible truths on the hearts > alienating themselves from him, and making the 
of British navvies, she the idol of those rugged, < whole family a miserably divided one. 
iron-visaged men ;—absorb yourself enraptured in 2 But this is undoubtedly the shady side of the 
the enchanting pages of a MuLock or a Sepewick, § picture, It suited very well with the “dark ages” 
or—for the time would fail me to mention more of 2 of society, to represent the ancient step-mother as 
these honored worthies—peruse the immortal wri-4 a ruthless tyrant, whose only aim seemed to be to 
tings of a Hannan More, whose pen “ mightier 2 get rid of her incumbrances as fast as she could, ia 
than the sword,” helped to put down riot and sedi- order that her own offspring might succeed to their 
tion among the oppressed poor, and also furnished 2 rights; but such is no longer the case. ow many 
them with a wholesome and entertaining literature, ‘lovely families now arise to our remembran’e; 
(248) 
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MOTHERS’ 


sere the “second mother” is as tenderly loved 
ni cared for in her old age by the children of her 
A tion, as if they were indeed her own; where 
I! are so closely united that one, unacquainted 
wih the fact, would fail to discover that some are 
ie offspring of a former, some of a later marriage ; 
rhere the endearing title “ mother” 
ol gracefully from the lips, and the 


flows naturally 
elder pro- 
xts the younger members of the family, in the 
we way they would have 
the 


done had all been 


pursed at same bosom, 


Be not discouraged, then, 0 desponding second ‘ 


nother, but willingly take up the reproach, and 
sve to the world that it is possible for one who 
ishitherto been a stranger to a mother’s feelings 
into the maternal relation with children 
yo are not her own. ‘The office it is true requires 
natience, wisdom, and 

ile, than is necessary in 


to enter 


discrimination, 
governing and edu- 
own children. 


ting one Years may have elapsed 
were bereft of a fond 


uother’s care; the father, absorbed in sorrow, or 


nee “ety and prudent 


the pressing calls of business, or 


ndulgent t 


perhaps over- 
mother’s 
and pitying their bereaved condition, has 
with an unwise fondness permitted them to become 
Or they a 
tin many instances to the care of mercenaries, 


to those in whom he sees tha: 

mage, 
, 

headstrong, 


quarrelsome, and selfish. re 


shose interests are best forwarded by petting and 
soiling them, or who are too ignorant and careless 
)be the proper guardians of their young charge. 
Should much time be suffered to pass in this age of 

rule, she who takes the place of mother to these 
uisguided children will indeed enter upon a hard 
task, 

If she < 


her burde 


sueceed in gaining their good will at first, 
ns will prove incomparably lighter, and 
it may be hoped that by a prudent, wise, and 
oe course in the path of duty, the stub- 

f these her elder children may be sub- 

dand th cir wills made to yield to the magic power 
{firmness united with love. We have seen many 


‘es where the “second mother’ has won the 


ice and respect of those who at first were 
Lto look upon her with dislike and suspi- 
ion, as an intruder into the sacred rights of an- 
and they have shown themselves more than 
ing, even eager, to claim full relationship with 
But 
work is 


commenced. How many, discouraged and 


repulsed at first, have ceased to try their influence ? 


ame, and deterred from any attempt at proper 
Vernment on edi 
to a step-mother’s 


ering the child to go 


account of the um which is 


have ended 


discipline, 
it 


on in its own way and 


ecoming entirely ruined. 
But let 


ten, or, if 


the “step” be at once and forever forgot- 
it must remain, use it as a step to climb 
affections of the little ones you have 


lor your own. Step by step you will 


into the taken 


sueceed, and 


once gained, take care by no ill-judged action on 5 
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greater, if 


all depends on the manner in which the > 
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your part, to lose the foothold you have secured. 
Love them as you would have your own offspring 
loved, should death deprive them of your maternal 
offices; and you will soon learn to lovk with less of 
dread on the obnoxious name of step-mother, as 
conferring an honor and a crown of victory on her 


} 


trials and discouragements, 


mother. 


who, through many 
earned for herself the noble title of second 
PARKESBURG, Chester 


. . *4 
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Dliscouraging ¢ 
SH oy ~ . 
It is somewhere related that a poor soldier, having 
had his skull fractured, was told by that 
father 


the doctor 
tell f 
s,” he repried. 


his brains were visible. “Do write and 


of it, for he always said I had no br 
How many fathers and mothers tel) their children 
this, remark contribute 


not alittle to prevent any development 


and how often does such a 


of the brain ? 
A grown person tells a child he is brainless, foolish, 


or a blockhead, or that he is deficient in some men- 


tal or moral faculty, and in nine cases out of ten, 


the statement is believed, the thought that it may 


be partially so acts like au incubus to repress ihe 


of that child. Let any 


s day 


confidence and energies 


person look to childhood’s s, and he can doubt- 
less recall many words and expressions which ex- 


erted such a discouraging or encouraging intluence 


J over him as to tell upon his whole course of future 


life. 
ten years, had become so depressed with fault-find- 


We know an ambitious boy who, at the age of 


ing and reproof, not duly mingled with encouraging 
words, that at an early age he longed for death to 
take him out of the world, in which he conceived 
he had no ability to rise. But while all thus ap- 
peared so dark around him, and he had been so often 
told of 


the dullest and 


his faults and deficiencies that he seemed 


worst of boys, and while none of 
his good qualities and capabilities had been men- 
tioned, and he believed he had none, a single word 
of praise and appreciation, carelessly dropped in his 
hearing, changed his whole course of thought. We 
have often heard him say, “that word saved him.” 
The moment he thought he could do well he resolved 
Parents, 


he has done well. 


2 are important consideraticns. 


that he would—and 
these 


Geaching Children. 


Do all in your power to teach your children self- 
government. Ifa child is passionate, teach him by 
example, and use gentle and patient means to curb his 
temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. 
If he is 
frank good-humor. If 
him to exertion. If pride makes his obedience re- 
luctant, subdue him by counsel or discipline. In 
short, give your children the habit of overcoming 
their besetting sin. 


sulky, charm him out of it by encouraging 


he is indolent, accustom 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


‘“ A ff ‘| I tt Andrew is my only brother, and there are ten 
ao tll Oug 1 > years—just half my life—betwixt him and me, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ? Andrew had just graduated at college, and several 
“No letter,” said mamma, drawing a deep sigh, >of his classmates had joined regiments, when he 
“no letter from Andrew to-day. I’m afraid some- ¢ too took it into his heart that he’d go to the war, 
thing has happened to my boy ” ; It was along time before mamma could be brought 
“Oh, now, Martha, don’t, like all the rest of your § to think of it all; but Andrew was set upon it, and 
sex, make a swift jump to conclusions. There may 2 at last through Uncle Thomas’s influence she gave 
be a hundred good reasons for your not hearing $a tearful, tremulous consent; and for a year An- 
from Andrew. Perhaps he hasn’t had time to 2drew bas been with the army on the Potomac. He 
write. Perhaps his letter has been miscarried or 5 has been promoted from a private to a captain, and 
lost. For my part, I’m neither going to make 2is much in love with his military life, as men willbe, 
the boy sick or bury him until I’ve some better S notwithstanding all his hardships and exposures; 
reason for it than the fact that we’ve had no letter.” ¢ but oh, dear me! he don’t know what a long heart- 
“But if you were his mother, Thomas, youSache mamma carries for fear something should 
couldn’t help feeling anxious and troubled as I do! 2 happen to her boy, my noble, beautiful brother! 
Just think now, if he should be taken down with Three days slipped away, and then Uncle Thomas 
the fever, away off there in camp, and be sent to-returned. I was in the hall when somebody slip- 
the hospital; or if he should fall in some skirmish S ped suddenly out of the library, caught me round 
with—” mother stopped here; the tears were in her >the waist, and slipping one hand softly over my 
eyes. Seyes, said— 
“That little word ‘if’ makes a mighty difference, “ Who has caught you now, lady-bird.” 
as our mother used to say; and now as you've gotS “I know it’s Uncle Thomas,” and then I was 
the art of putting things, aceording to the Country ?snatched up for the kisses I was ready to receive 
Parson, on the dark e, I'll put them on thecand bestow. Setting me down, he asked— 
bright one. What if Andrew’s hale and hearty, ‘ “ Viow’s mother?” 
doing good service for God and his country off¢ “Very well, thank you, Uncle Thomas.” 
there in camp, and learning new lessons of self-S And have you heard from Andrew ?” 
sacrifice, of a deeper, broader patriotism, and of 2 “No, Unele Thomas.” 
human brotherhood in his new strange collisionS “Haven't heard yet?” There was surprise and 
with all kinds of men than he could ever otherwise ? disappointment in my uncle’s voice, which showed 
have done; whatif he comes home a truer, better, {me very plainly, that however he might disguise it 
and of course a stronger, happier man for all the ? before mamma, he partook of her anxiety respect- 
hard, tough experience he has had; better able to¢ ing Andrew. A minute later, he opened the sitting- 





comprehend and appreciate the worth of liberty, >room door. 
the blessing of peace.” 2 “Oh, Thomas, I’m glad to see you back!” was 

The sadness was all gone from the face of mother 5 mammu’s first grecting to her brother. 
as she lifted it up to Uncle Thomas. 2 “And bave you looked at my ‘if’ or at yours— 

“ Tf he comes back so, I shall never regret that I Ceonfess now, Martha?” 
gave my only boy to the war,” she said. ¢ And bis light tones were not now the same which 

“Well, Martha, I want you to look at my ‘if? I had heard a few moments before in the ball. 
and not at yours,” said my uncle, in his quaint way,2 “I’ve looked at both, Thomas, but more at mine 
while I’m gone. “ Will you promise me this?” Sthan at yours to-day, for there hasn’t come yeta 

“Tl try,” answered mother, with a bit of a2letter from my boy,” and the tears were in mam- 
smile. Sma’s eyes. 

And then Uncle Thomas kissed us and went 2 “No, but he’s come instead,” answered a voice 
away. He is my mother’s only brother, as Andrew Sat the door, which made us all spring and look 
is mine. He is an old bachelor, and when papa>round, and there, in his officer’s uniform, tall and 
died he adopted us, and mamma has lived with him § sunbrowned, stood my brother Andrew ! 
ever since. > We couldn’t believe it—we couldn’t believe it, 





I cannot remember my own papa, whose portrait § not even after we had shaken hands and kissed and 
hangs over the piano in the parlor, but it does not) hugged him over and over. Uncle Thomas rubbed 
seem to me that I could have loved him better than § his eyes in his funny way, and said be was trying 
I do my Unele Thomas, with his broad, warm >to wake up and couldn't. : 
heart, the lurking humor in his gray eyes, and hiss “Oh, Andrew,” sobbed mamma, “if you knew 
quaint, pleasant jokes, like nobody’s else in the> what I had suffered, fearing for you the last 
world. week.” 
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> 
«And all this time, dear mother, I was planning > Each player then whispers whatever he pleases 
zy surprise for you. The truth is, I was down for< in the ear of his preceding neighbor. 
sweek with the fever in the hospital, and then I> The fourth repetition over, the leader makes an- 
tained a furlough for a month and came home‘ other addition. “In the fourth corner there is a 
fr you and Alice to nurse me.” > poppy. Repeat aloud what you whispered to me 
«Sick in the hospital—oh Andrew !” cried mam-¢ just now.” 
m, with a shudder. > As the oration (which has now reached its full 
“Martha!” Uncle Thomas’s voice was very¢ growth) goes round the circle, each player is com- 
wemn now, “you ought instead to say, ‘thank God > pelled to divulge the secret he had previously im- 
that Andrew was spared to come back to us.’” ¢ parted to his neighbor in confidence—rather an 
“And I do say it,” answered mamma, with herS embarrassing condition sometimes, for people not 
jands clasped on Andrew’s shoulder. ° prepared for such an arrangement—for the company 
Do you know what it is to have a brother comeS are equally amused at the secrets which are not 
tome from the battle field as I know what it is,2 very clear, as at those which are rather too much 
these long summer days? Such stories as Andrew so. 
ys to tell us of camp life and battle scenes, over? This game will be recognized as only another 
rhich we sometimes cry and sometimes laugh to-S version of the House that Jack built,—on the model 
gther. I sit in my old place on his knee—I drop? of which endless games may be formed, the leader 
sleep every night with my head pillowed on his‘ relying upon his own inventions for the sayings to 


> 
2 
? 


shoulder; we play “hide and seek” about the? be repeated. ol 
house just as we did in the vacations when he re-¢ 
tumed from college. He is growing stronger every 2 
jay,and the brown hue is fast fading from his ¢ The leader of the game, having prepared a num- 
cheeks; but I put away the thought as I would ad ber of little horns of paper that can be attached to 
low, that every day which goes like a song and a‘ the heads of the players—curl-paper fashion—com- 
mences by addressing to the person seated on his 


THE HORNED AMBASSADOR. 


wile over our heads, takes away one from my? 
irother’s furlough. And sometimes in the midst of 
ill my gladness, a swift pang pierces my heart, for ¢ 
Iremember that there are many sisters scattered 
over all this fair land, whose brothers will come out - 
fom the hospitals to no “furlough” except that 
lng, silent, unbroken one whose name we call - 
leath, 


left in a circle adiscourse, which all the players must 
repeat after him word for word, without the slight- 
est alteration or addition, on pain of receiving the 
name of Horned Ambassador, instead of that of 
Royal Aabassador, which all hold in right of the 
game. ‘The speech is as follows: 

“Good morning, Royal Ambassador—always 

S Royal. I, the Royal Ambassador—always Royal— 

3 come from his Royal Majesty—always Royal (in- 

Narlor Amusements. o dieating his neighbor on a sht) to tell you that 
57 ‘ ’ his eagle has a golden beak. 

ee S The second and following players repeat this for- 

MY GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. > mula as we have already stated. If any one makes 

A circle is formed, and the player best acquainted > a mistake, he receives one of the paper horns for 
vith the game addresses his nearest neighbor as? cach blunder. And in the following round, instead 
follows :— Sof saying, “I, the Royal Ambassador—always 
“Thave been to my grandmother’s garden. My Royal,” he says, I, the one (two or three, according 
grandmother’s garden is a beautiful garden, In‘ to the number he has received) horned Ambassador 
my grandmother’s garden there are four corners.” 2 —always horned,” &e. 

Each player, in succession, repeats the sameS By the same rule, when addressing the wearer of 
phrase, not adding or omitting anything, on pain 2 one or more horns, instead of saying, “Good day, 
ofa forfeit; the next player always taking up the Royal Ambassador—always Royal,” it is necessary 
word before he can have time to correct an error, > to say, “ Good day, one (or more) horned Ambassa- 
Vhen the turn of the first speaker comes round 2 dor—always horned.” 
again, he repeats what has been previously said:S At the second round, the leader adds, and the 
adding to it, “In the first corner is a rose-tree. Ic others repeat successively, a new quality to that 
love you to distraction.” © mentioned as possessed by the king’s eagle in the 

The others repeat nét only this, but also the ? first—such as brazen claws ; at the third, diamond 
original phrase, paying a forfeit for each mis-‘ eyes; at the fourth, silver plumes; at the fifth, an 
take, iron heart, &e. The last act of this game (which 

The turn finished a second time, the leader re- ) may be prolonged ad libitum) is the collection of 
peats the whole: adding: “In the second corner > forfeits in proportion to the number of horns that 
there is a sun-flower. I would kiss you, but I am< have been distributed, and the penalties exacted 
afraid,” ‘for their redemption by the king of the Ambassa- 

After the third turn he adds, “In the third cor- 2 dors—always HRoyal—irom their many horned 
ner there is a peony. Tell me your secret.” ‘ brethren. 
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Two Ways or Usine Corp Boirep Fisn.— ¢little rennet; keep it covered in a warm place t 

1. Take two pounds of cold fish, cut into very small >it is curdled ; have a mould with holes, either ching 

pieces, scald one pint of milk in a saucepan, mix in< 2 or any other ; put the curds into it to drain about 

enough flour to make a paste, and half a pound ofSan hour. Serve with a good plain cream, and 
butter; season with pepper and salt, and then? pounded sugar over it. 

whip in the yolks of four eggs, one by one ; butter > 

a dish, lay in first a layer of fish, then of the paste, ¢ An Economica Disn—And, if well cooked, g 

and so on, to fill the dish. Bake three-quarters of > pleasant one.—Take three sheeps’ tongues; let 

an hour in a moderate oven. ‘them lie in cold water for two hours, until all 

2. Cut up a fish in convenient pieces, and put in> the blood has left them; then throw them into 

a jar a layer of fish and then spices (pepper, cloves, : boiling water for a minute, one by one, until you 

allspice and mace to taste,) until the jar is filled ;> can remove the hard skin that ecvers them. Place 

then putin vinegar enough to cover thoroughly. < them in a saucepan of lukewarm water ; stew them 

Tie a paper tightly over the jar; then spread a> gently for three honrs, with three small carrots, 

paste of flour and water over the paper, set it in< two laurel leaves, cloves, a smail onion or two, 

the oven for eight hours, If rightly done, the ¢ pepper and salt; cut them in two lengthways, 

bones will be entirely absorbed. It is excellent. remove the roots, and serve with a sauce piquant, 

> Beer Powpers.—Powdered white sugar> Ginger Wiye.—Take nine gallons of cold water: 

ica ies ginger, five grains; carbon-~ dissolve twenty-seven pounds of good, light, raw 

wenty-six grains; mix and wrap in‘ sugar; put the mixture into a boiler, then add 

re acid, thirty grains; wrap in - digltsen ounces of the best ginger, bruised, and the 

Dissolve each separately in half 2 rinds of eighteen lemons. Boil it half an hour, 

water, mix, and drink while in > skim it well, and let it stand in a cooler until blood 

rvescence. Cwarm. Put it ina cask with nine pounds of raisins, 

; ee chopped. Stir all these ingredients together; add 

ArtiriciAn Cynese.—Well pound some nutmeg, oe tablespoonful of yeast, and stir every day for ten 

mace and cinnamon, to which add a gallon of new aa 


Sdays. Then add two and a-half ounces of isinglass, 
milk, two quarts of cream; boil these in the milk; 


¢ dissolved in some of the liquor, and a quart of the 
put in eight e six or eight spoonsful of wine 
vinegar to turn the milk ; let it boil till it comes to 
i: tie it up in a cheese cloth, and let it hang Carrot Sovp.—To seven pints of soft water, put 
six or eight hours to drain ; then open it, take out‘ one pound of lean beef, cut thin, half a pint of split 
the spice: sweeten it with sugar and rosewater ; 7 peas, one large carrot, cut into pieces, one or two 
put it into a cullender; let it stand an hour more, ¢ turnips, some celery, and a large onion. Boil all 
then turn it out, and serve it up in a dish with 2 together until the liquor is reduced to one-half the 
cream under it. ‘quantity, then strain it through a coarse hair-sieve 
: oH ee . > Haveready three or fourlar ge carrots (hs alf-boiled and 

»—Break one ounce of isinglass in > 
1 i: .. ¢ then grated fine) put this into the soup; boil it with 
s, and wash well; pour on a pint @ ae : ts 
‘ Ate vise pepper and salt to your a Just before it gets 
¢ to the last boil, take a little fresh butter (about the 
) size of a walnut) rabbed in flour, and put into the 
: .....’ Csoup. Serve it up with fried bread. If more soup 
li sweeten with loaf sugar, and turn it into. 1 with 
; 17 4 Sis wanted, all the ingredients must be doubled, with 
the mould. Stick thin slips of almonds all over § : s an 4s 
¢the exception of the grated carrots; and, if they 


the blane mange, and dress around with syllabub 2 “ p A & 
~e as eee Sare large, six will be found suflicient for a good- 


Sbest brandy. Cork it close, and draw off as wanted. 


water; next morning add a quart of 
until the isinglass is dissolved, and 2 
Put in two ounces of blanched almonds, § 


or whip cream. ; 
¢ sized tureen. 


Rice Braxe Manoe.—Take one pint of new . 
milk: add to it two eggs, well beaten: four Preserving Butter.—Make a dry mixture 0 


pe 
spoonsful of ground rice ; two spoonsful of brandy ;$ one-third saltpetre, one-third common salt, one- 


grate a little nutmeg; sweeten it to your taste; 2 third best loaf sugar. Mix one ounce of the above 
poil it; when near cold, put it into your mould; $ with one pound of butter which must be made 
when quite cold, turn it out, mix in a little sugar, 5 perfectly free from buttermilk, and to have been 
; dish : 2 put into water as little as possible. Work the ingre. 
° dente well in, and put into a stone crock. Sprinkle 
teats the mixture at the top of each layer of butter as you 
Curese CreaAmM—A Pratn, Fairy Way.—Put§ add, and when the crock is full, fasten down tightly 
three pints of milk to one half pint of cream, warm, > and exclude the air. When required for table, wash 
or according to the same proportions, and put in a¢and make up into pats as fresh butter. 
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cream and nutmeg, and put round it in the 
garnish with red currant jelly. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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¢ Shoyden is not to be put down as a rude tom-boy. 
Siluseulay Gducation. ¢ Let her by all means bowl her hoop, skip and play 
— Slong-rope to giddy distraction ; and even play bat- 
It is considered the thing just now to run down strap and cricket, with an ocasional pull on the lake 
dashing horsewomen by fastening upon them theor river. But better than all, are the regular drill 
githet, “pretty horsebreaker,” that expression ¢ and systematic exercise of the gymnasium. Let no 
being always used as a term of reproach, often as a 5 one suppose that wielding the clubs hanging on the 
meer; but surely it is not unwomanly to take horizontal bar, or indeed any strain upon the arms, 
delight in two such noble and high-spirited crea- 2 ever makes the hands clumsy ; that it ever interferes 
fares a3 @ horse and a dog; or, shall we be told it ¢ with the finest needlework, the most delicate draw- 
is indecorous for ladies to hunt? The writer is ing, or that that highly-prized quality, the touch of 
perhaps speaking too much from his own point of“,the pianoforte player, is destroyed by it. It is 
view; but to him, and he fancies to many like him, 2 Proved beyond question that the hand becomes 
syoung lady appears far more natural, more her-@ more delicate and obedient the more it is used in 
xlf,and more interesting, when flushed with the S every kind of exercise; therefore, the excuse we 
gow of health, and the excitement of a gallop < often hear against romping games as “spoiling the 
through the fresh, life-breathing air, than when hands” has no foundation; even the thick, hard 
framed in the stiff finery of artificial flowers and 2 skin on workmen’s hands is found rather to increase 
full dress, to act a part for the evening. Then‘ ° the sense of touch than to diminish it. 
there is the indescribable charm of health and > Man is par excellence a walking animal. He is 
high spirits, for which we ajl have so keen pay Pe only creature that has a calf to his leg; and, 
instinct; this is a flower one rarely finds in the as every one knows, this is the essential mechanism 
hothouses of society. To admire or to sanction< for walking. A man will walk down any game, 
the swash-buckler style of a manly young lady, > and tire out the best horses in the long run. Dick 
vho has been betrayed by silly brothers into talk-¢ Turpin’s mare carried him from London to York, 
ing slang and swaggering, is quite another thing. the distance being just within two hundred miles, 
Rude health brings with it a sort of irresistible ?and there are instances of horses doing more than 
nirit of opposition and independence that means ‘a hundred miles at a stretch; but there is nothing 
no harm; like the prancing of a spirited filly ?to equal the celebrated feat of Captain Barclay, 
fresh up from grass, there’s no vice in it, and the (who walked a thousand miles : a thousand con- 
pretty creature will soon take to the bit, especially 2 secutive hours, playing the bag-pipes on entering 
under a light hand, and become invaluable. Cevery town, according to the terms of his wager. 
But the best argument in favor of riding for > Omnibus horses in London do about twenty-five 
ladies is, that it offers almost the only violent ex- ¢ miles a day with arest; but many of the letter 
weise open to them; and violent exercise is > carriers on the out-lying districts walk this distance, 
necessary for strong health. As to dancing, that is ¢ and with short intervals of rest; this is not more 
villent enough in all conscience, but eutiedy in theSthan a man in good condition can sustain for 
wrong direction; the chest being confined, while? weeks. There are few better tests of a man’s condi- 
the breathing is raised to the highest pitch of‘tion than hard walking, and the practice is one 
npidity, feeding on air of the hottest and stalest ) universally applicable, eminently delightful, and 
kind, loaded with dust and perfumes, the heart $ beyond everything beneficial to the health. 
sill stirred till it beats like that of a frightened> Running foot-races seems to be coming in afresh 
bird. All this awful waste of resources, this con-¢ with the astonishing victories of the American 
suming fire in the system, is made more destructive > Indian, “ Deerfoot,” whose pace is fleeter than that 
by choosing the hours which Nature demands for ¢ ¢ of many fast trotting horses. It is a fine, high- 
sleep and renovation. If this favorite amusement § metted sport, and thoroughly English, being a 
must be had, and no doubt it is in nature that it favorite pastime in the middle ages, when the prize 
must, then we ought to have dancing-rooms as 5 was nothing but a silver ring. The Greeks were 
cool and well-ventilated as a gymnasium, instead of? content with even a more modest symbol of victory 
the quasi-Turkish bath to which we have so gener- ‘in a sprig of the wild olive. At the Olympic Games 
ally to submit. 2 they ran races; but the course was much shorter 
Of the few good exercises enticing enough to keep than ours. The stadium, being little more than 
their votaries in the field, archery is the best. It2two hundred yards long, was run over twice with- 
has decidedly gained in public favor of late, and ‘out stopping. This does not give a very exalted 
deserves to be encouraged in every way. Young 2idea of their running, which was probably neither 
ladies at school have the great advantage of being equal in speed nor endurance to that of our day. 
Permitted to be a little hoydenish ; and if we were®In Kent, one of the most popular games is “a 
tospeak asa father it would be to say that your ¢ running.” In this the young men of a place, or of 
VoL. xx.—20 (258) 
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two rival villages, meet in some chosen meadow, $ miles of tubing, for this has been calculated—is of 
and, dressed in the lightest clothing, with bare feet, 2 the first importance; hence, by long experience, 
compete one against the other, as in wrestling‘ from the Greeks and Romans to our day, trainers, 
matches, till the two best runners are left to contest? who are no great physiologists, have paid the 
the palm. S closest attention to the skin, whether in training 
The system of training in the palmy days of the 2 horses or men. The Greeks used a scraper called g 
ring, was not very far wrong. As to quantity of strigil, and they sometimes rolled in the dust of 
food, there was no limit for our prize fighters, » the stadium after anointing, all of which compelled 
though they were not allowed to gorge as the Greek 4 them to use a great amount of friction in merely 
and Roman athlete did. Two full meals with meat’ cleansing the skin. Perspiration is excited and 
a day were considered sufficient, breakfast and? kept up at regular intervals; and the pores are 
dinner; but if the appetite demand supper, it must‘ cleansed by rubbing with hard brushes and towels, 
be simply a little meat and dry biscuit at eight with occasional sponging, though the bath is used 
o'clock, to be followed by a walk, and then to bed’ sparingly. By this means also the circulation of 
at ten. The modern trainers pursue a regimen > the blood in the minute net-work of vessels all over 
very similar to this, allowing some little latitude? the body is assisted. Men in ordinary health get 
as to smoking, and tea and coffee in moderate > rid of about three pounds of water alone from their 
quantities ; but they keep the strictest serveillance ¢ skin, daily; but in training it must be more than 
over their man, and never allow him to be out ofthis. Then the lungs, being nearer to the central 
sight, day or night, when any important match is ? furnace of the body, are of even more importance to 
on the tapis. Running and walking are the chief’ be kept at work than the skin; for from them the 
exercises adopted, and the former occasionally at’ chief part of the smoke must be got rid of, besides 
full speed, and in the morning, after which thes a good deal of steam, or in other words, carbonic 
trainee is rubbed down dry, and clothed in his» acid gas and watery vapor. In ordinary good health, 
usual dress, flannel being worn for all exercise. A‘¢a man expires about twenty-one ounces of steam 
series of strong gymnastic exercises is adopted > daily; of course, a man undergoing great exertion 
also. Great attention is paid to the condition of the ; breathes off much more than this. Then the light, 
skin, a point upon which the conncisseurs are par-» fresh air is exchanged in breathing for the heavy 
ticularly knowing; it should he smooth, soft, yet firm? carbonic gas, ammonia, hydrogen gas, and volatile 
and tight over the muscles, having the look which animal substances, making altogether from six to 
in a horse is called “fine.” The muscles should ? eight per cent. of effete material got rid of by the 
stand out hard and decided, in fourm like the carv- S lungs. Now we can see the necessity for a man 
ing of an ivory statue, and showing no roundings . having what is called “ good wind ;” his lungs must 
off by fat. Persons in good health train plump ;¢ be able to bear the constant and rapid contraction 
but if they fall off, it shows that they are not able > and expansion, and the strong action of the heart in 
to bear the severity of the process. Gentlemen do ¢ driving on the vital stream without distress. Hence 
not generally bear training so well as men accus-> no person with the slightest weakness of the chest 
tomed to labor from boyhood; and it should be? should ever attempt to train, though the regimen, 
understood that the severe training undergone by very moderately and gradually applied, would be 
prize-fighters is not favorable to the constitution ; ° beneficial ; for it may then simply embrace the well- 
a more moderate system of exercises is preferable“ known precepts of fresh air, exercise, simple food, no 
for those who are not disposed to sacrifice too much 2 excesses, and early hours. Those are favored by 
to the reputation of being an athlete of the first $ Nature who can endure exercise occasionally as 
water. severe as the prize-fighters go through; by it the 
The rationale of training is to nourish the body lungs are ventilated as they cannot be in ordinary 
as rapidly as possible, and at the same time get» exercise, and the high vigor of the system main- 
rid of the waste material. It might be compared, tained. In quict breathing, as much as one hundred 
fur illustration, to the rapid consumption of fuel in» and seventy cubic inches ef air remains in the chest, 
locomotive engines by a quick draught of air and? while about twenty-five inches are expired ; but this 
the production of steam from an immense extent of‘ is raised to two hundred and forty cubic inches by 
heated surface, obtained by exposing to the fire many 2 violent exercise, and renewed at the rate of from 
tubes filled with water. The best of fuel is supplied $ forty to fifty times in a minute. 
to the man in training in the shape of his meat, bread» It cannot be too strongly enforced that, no mat- 
and water; his smoke and cinders must be got ter how intellectual the calibre, or how sensitive 
rid of rapidly, so as to excite the fierce combustion > the fibre, material health lies at the root of all. 
demanded for the pace he has to go, and the long-? The brain must have its fat and its phosphorus, 
continued efforts he has to make. To accomplish > the heart must be touched with the bright and pure 
this, the fire-grate and chimneys of the human? life-stream, or the pace begins to slacken, and the 
engine must be kept clear and in perfect working‘ machinery yields to the vis inertix of earth till it 
order. The skin, which lets off the waste steam? stops dead. It is not too much to say that the 
and smoke at millions of pores—or, say twenty-eight‘ greatest achievements await those who, having 
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pursuits not necessarily favorable to health, never- ¢ practised also by boys; and they had a favorite 
theless make it of the first consideration to attend > game of pulling a rope against one another, some- 
fo the culture of the body. Good eating and thing like our “French and English,” a game 
jrinking, as it is called, is far too much relied “which to this day is practised on a large scale at 
upon; in fact, it is this that in towns leads y Ludlow, in Shropshire, where on Shrove Tuesday 
wiversally to disease and short lives; it is abso- Sthe different wards of the town pull upon a long 
lately necessary to combine good food with invigo- rope for the mastery. The gymnasium amongst 
nting and refreshing exercises, and if the more ° the Romans became rather a place for military 
iolent can be borne, so much the better. If ‘training, and the athletic sports changed into the 
gmnastics were esteemed with us as important fights of the gladiators and combats with wild ani- 
us they were with the ancient Greeks and Romans, ? mals in the amphitheatre. The bath, however, with 
aud practised habitually, as by them, there is no Sfrictions of the skin and gymnastic exercises, were 
doubt that the public health would be raised, and ?the custom, and most houses had their palestre 
rew fields of enjoyment would open out to the multi- § which were richly adorned with works of art. The 
tude who are always wondering what ails them, or 2 Roman boys were not trained as the children of the 
vhat on earth they can find to do. Amongst the § Greeks were, and gymnastics were certainly not so 
Greeks it was thought impossible for the mind to rigidly practised for their own sakes. The Romans 
be in a vigorous state unless the body was. Phi- ¢ preferred the magnificence and display of the circus 
lsopher, physician and gymnast were united in one ) and the amphitheatre. They would not have knocked 
person—Galen dislocated his shoulder, when wrest- ¢a way through their city walls to welcome a victor 
ling, in his thirty-fifth year. The alipte, who Sin the Olympic games, esteeming him too great a 
superintended the diet andtraining, became reputed ¢ personage to enter by the ordinary gate, as the 
jhysicians, and their cure of diseases consisted (Greeks did. Rome might never have been a prey 
almost entirely in adapting some of the processes of to the Goths, had she been satisfied with the Greek 
training adopted in the palestrx, the places built for ¢ model; and the modern Italians, cast as they are, 
the separate use of the athlete, who were the pro- 2in such a noble mould, would never have become 
fessional strong men, and distinguished from the ¢ the irritable, indolent and melancholy race they 
qoniste, who were amateurs. Every town of im- Dare, had not athletic sports and manly exercises 
portance had its gymnasium ; and here poets came ¢been lost by the people and discouraged by the 
to recite, philosophers to dispute, and the fashion- Snobles. Whether they will be regenerated by the 
able public to look on at the exercises and to gossip. ¢example of their manly king, and the enlightened 
The great contests were in running, jumping, ‘exertions of their statesmen, is a subject of the 
leaping with weights in the hands, (halteres) 2deepest interest to all who admire the splendid 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the discus, (a sort of organization of the Italians, and remember the 
quoit play) and hurling the spear. All these were ° deep debt we owe to Italy. 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


THE “HYACINTH” AND EMERALD. 5 ¢g00d effect. The stars are worked in cottons of 
These two beautiful styles are among the latest 2 different degrees of coarseness, and the lines which 
creations of “Lady Fashion.” They are made in <form the stars are traced in the coarsest kind. The 
all colors which are worn this season, and of lighter Sinteriors of the points are filled in with different 
or beavier texture as the year advances. The 2 kinds of lace stitches, which are very easily 
trimmings vary grea ly, but the styles depicted in S executed on this coarse fabric, such as sewing lines 
our illustrations—embroideries in braids and velvets, cof the net over, crossing in diamonds, and filling in 
S with stars—but which have a very pretty effect, in- 
troduced in this manner. The shape indicated by 
CUSHION COVER. a black ground in the illustration, is formed by 
Very pretty tidies and cushion covers are now 2running a line, in coarse cotton, across the net in 
made on mosquito net, which is a very useful man- ¢ the different directions. This gives a novelty to the 
ufacture as a groundwork on which to work age of work. To complete the tidy, a light lace 
ornamental patterns in darning and fancy stitches. cin crochet, or a rich knotted fringe, should be car- 
The pattern given is for this purpose, and when ried all round. This will be found a very showy 
Worked, will be found to have a very lacy and Sk pretty way of working on this net. 


are among the most elegant modes of ornament. 
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AMERICA BEFORE Europe. Principies AND IntERESTS. By S$ desolating America, ruining the cotton production, 
Count Agénor de Gasparin. Translated from ad-° and calling forth sufferings in our Old World which 
vance sheets by Mary L. Booth. New York: Chas. > ¢ will go on increasing. If the South had known in 
Scribner. Philad’a: J. B. Lippincott & Co. f 

2 S advance that it could not count on us , it ig not pro- 

We regard this as one of the most important  bable that it would have attempted an insurreetion, 
issues of the press that has appeared since the com-‘ At all events, this would not have been of long du- 
mencement of the war. “The uprising of a great? ration. It deludes itself less than people imagine; 
people” was a prophecy of success for just princi-¢ jt knows the strength of the national government, 
ples, which events have made history. The second 2 and is not ignorant that resources will ere long be 
volume of the clear-seeing Frenchman is devoted < Jacking to the insurrectional government at Rich- 
mainly to the work of showing to Europe her false > mond. Even its victories have never given it the 
position towards America, and the perils that attend < audacity to take a single step in advance; its plan 
this false position. It is divided into six parts. >is to secure time for Europe to intervene. Europe 

The first reviews the attitude of Europe, and shows ¢ $ ‘needs its cotton, Europe is at its merey, Europe is 

what it ought to have been—rebuking, in strong > about to aid and recognize it, Europe will seize on 

language, its failure to take a position in favor of¢ the first pretext that offers; she will break the 
honor and right, instead of being drawn aside by‘ blockade and impose peace. Take away these con- 
policy and interest. We make an extract from this? victions from the South, and you will cause the 
part of the book :— S weapons to fall from their hands. Suppose Europe, 

“We had thought ourselves justified in saying, 2 for a moment, not to exist, and America to be 

without exaggerating its chivalrous sentiments, that‘ duelling ground in which no one can interfere, and 
the cause of the South would excite in it a hearty you can no longer imagine possible a continuance 
indignation; that this rebellion in favor of slavery 5 of the struggle. 
would meet naught but anathemas among us; that 2 “ Four months will suffice for the reduction of the 
the nineteeath century would not suffer this single South, from the day that it shall have ceased to 
occasion to be lost of seconding otherwise than by 2 count on Europe. It is said that Mr. Seward has 
words the most glorious work of modern times.¢ more than once expressed this conviction. I believe 
We were mistaken; the narrow policy too often Sit to be well founded, as well founded as that noble 
prevails over the broad. Instead of entering frankly 2 complaint in the last message of Mr. Lincoln: 
into the path of large sympathies, instead of encou-S‘ Every nation distracted by civil war must expect 
raging, instead of believing in good, which is one2to be treated without consideration by foreign 
of the surest means of doing it, Europe has chosen ¢ powers.’ 
rather to be suspicious, to find fault, to recall old» What is it, then, that has gone wrong among 
grievances, to gather up new complaints, to treat, © us? Simply that we have been lacking in youth 
in fine, as an enemy or suspected power, this youth- > at heart. Instead of asking on which side were 
ful government, sprung from a generous reaction ; justice and liberty, we hastened to ask on which 
against injustice, and charged with pursuing its re-¢ side were our interests, then too on which side were 
dressal. It was first necessary to love it, in orderS the best chances of success. It seemed to us that 
to counsel it, and to aid it to become better. Sup- ¢ this rebellion without a pretext was not without a 
ported by us, it would have proceeded without hin-S S future. From this we had not to go far to find in 
drance to its end; not to immediate abolition, as) it some appearance of right. And thus it is that, 
has been pretended, but to certain abolition, through after having protested for the acquittal of our con- 
the growing preponderance of the North, through ° science against the ‘ crime of slavery,’ after having 
the abrogation of odious laws, through the inevit-¢ declared (the thing is granted) that slavery is de- 
able and progressive suppression of slavery, confined > tested by those who, moreover, never fail to serve 
within a continually narrowing circle. On the day< it, we have refused to the generous impulse of the 
that it was decided that it should no longer increase, § North that spontaneons, cordial, and, as it were, 
slavery would have begun to die, yet it would not ¢ naive support which would have decided all ques- 
have died a death of violence—gently, tranquilly, § tions on the spot.” 

by pacific and Christian means, the redoubtable? In the second part, he reviews the mean and 

problem would have been resolved, for the common § miserable policy of England, and in doing so makes 

safety of the North and the South, the whites and 2 for her this ingenious and just apology. Let us, a 

the blacks. Americans, give to it a fair consideration. 

“We did not desire this. To desire it would have? ‘There are two nations in England. Whoever 
been to quit the beaten track and depart from the does not begin by admitting this, must renounce all 
precepts of false policy. A most impolitic policy in hope of understanding the history of this strange 


any case; for, to speak only of our material inter-? country. There are two nations, I say it to the 
ests, it has endowed us with the civil war which is‘ glory of England. How many peoples are ther 
(256) 
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ong Whom energetic reactions towards good are 0voted to the correction of certain errors that are 
ukuown! How many countries are there, whose widely credited in Europe—errors mainly promul- 
jrers flow smoothly down an even slope, where no 2 gated there by Southern emissaries. In this he does 
ilock of granite ever falls to turn aside the current! (his work thoroughly, in the presentation of facts 



















tion, Blocks of granite have fallen into the current of 2 and the evidence found in documents. Five errors 
rbich 2 are met and corrected ; they are these :—I. “Slavery 
wie “Oftenest, doubtless, the river turns aside, then Sis not really in question.” II. “ We are, before all, 
i ani jescends tranquilly to the sea, while nothing an- te avoid Civil War.” III. “The South had a right 
tion, wunces that an obstacle has disturbed the flow of Sto secede.” IV. “The South, though conquered, 
; du. ie waters. These are the epochs of inertia, lan- 2 will not be brought back to the Union.” V. “The 
inane nor, and forgetfulness of principles; a policy then S South will not be conquered.” 

rent, prevails, not more selfish, perhaps, than the policy 2 The confidence felt in the result of our struggle 
g be vother governments, but less attached to forms, Sis thus expressed by the author in closing his 
ich ad more offensive, by reason of unceremoniousness > volume :— 

the ud bad taste. But suddenly a reaction is wrought ; 8 “Yes, you will be the stronger, generous defend- 
plan sgteat moral truth comes to light, agitation becomes ) ers of justice ; you will be the stronger, if you ally 
ope lifused, a superior force arises in opposition to the 2 yourselves to justice and to God. Hope! God 





pwer of habits and interests. Humanity then Shimself has implanted the need of encouragement 
rins one of its victories. To-day, it is the abolish- in the inmost depths of our soul. Hope! Cling to 





















- nent of the slave trade; to-morrow, it will be the Shope, preserve a serene and impregnable faith in 
iolition of slavery; the day after, Catholic eman- a triumphs of eternal right. 
the pation; then, the reform of Parliament; then,§ ‘Danton said: ‘Audacity, audacity, and again 
Pe, the protective system. There will be extended > audacity!’ I say willingly : ‘Hope, hope, and again 
sais investigations, there will be persevering efforts to 2 hope ’ This crisis, despite the suffering that it 
ind ditain religious liberty everywhere, there will be Sincludes, will be the honor and consolation of our 
aad powerful sympathies in favor of the independence times, Never, perhaps, were matter and spirit so 

peoples. When Christian and liberal England directly at strife; the question is a moral one; it is 
the ties, when its journals and meetings begin to pro- for America to know whether the Puritan element 
to test against a great social iniquity, we feel that this 3 will win—for the whole world to know whether 
as vill not be a passing and feeble desire, a well- 2liberty and justice will finally prevail. 
v0 meaning caprice, such as we have witnessed too¢ ‘The whole world, I have just said, is engaged 
le ten, but a fixed design which will be pursued to Sin the contest. The uprising of this people upraises 
zi the end with that manly energy which delays dis- ¢us also; this spectacle of sufferings nobly accepted, 
. wurage no more than reverses. Sdoes us good. We feel that one of those storms 
a “Before the reactions of which I speak, the com- 2 which purify the atmosphere is passing at this mo- 

non traditions of the British administration always § ment over our globe. 
Ig yield in the end. We know in what manner the2 “Those over whom it passes have to suffer; but 
th wimes of the Indian government were openly de- after the tempest comes fine weather, and like that 
touaced in Parliament. We know what voices 2fleet which, after having been dispersed by the 
h were raised, even during the American war ,to ¢storm, found itself again entire in the smooth waters 
> tbtain the independence of the United States. Sof Port Royal, America will seem, perhaps, almost 
: If, some day, the opium trade should succumb, ¢< to sink beneath the violence of the winds, until it 
‘ tpon which I count, it will fall, be sure, beneath Sattain the end. This end is peace. 

the blows of a moral reaction aroused in Eng-2 ‘Having once succeeded in suppressing the fear- 
, land. Sful evil which is devouring them, the United States 
3 “This is how it happens that English history con- 2 will not feel that their present sacrifices are dispro- 
3 tains so many contrasts, so much good, and so much ¢ portioned to the progress accomplished. Acquired 





evil. He who sees nothing but the evil, is in the >at this price, the abolition of slavery will not have 
wong; he who sees nothing but the good, is like- ¢ been bought too dear. 

vise in the wrong. There are two nations, I repeat.5 “The question in the end is a second creation of 
When unprincipled England grieves us, let us turn ¢the United States. This is carried on by the Ame- 
With confidence towards libel and Christian Eng- Srican method, that of Washington, that of the war 
land! Thank God! the latter is constantly gaining 2 of 1812, that which begins in weakness and ends im 
ground. For fifty years, it has not ceased, as it ‘grandeur. 

were, to give battle. For a moment in torpor, it2 ‘No, the sixteenth President of the United States 
was not long in awaking. It is at hand, it is ad- will not be the last; no, the eighty-fifth year of this 
Vancing ; a little late, doubtless, but nevertheless in > people will not be the last; their flag will come out 
time; it is about to reform with its generous hand ¢of battle pierced with bullets and blackened with 
the policy pursued with respect to the United ‘powder, but more glorious than ever, without having 
States,” Clet fall, as I hope, in the mélée a single one of its 


The third part of Count Gasparin’s book is de- ree stars.” 
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Tae New Gymnastics For Men, WomMeEN AND CnritpreEN. “self. From Rugby he went to Oxford. Mr. Clough 

With a Translation of Prof. Kloss’s Dumb-Bell In- >eame to the United States in 1852, and established 

structor, and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By © himself at Cambridge, where he proposed giving 
Sinstruetion to young men preparing for college, 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields. Philad’a: W. S. & A.‘ During his residence there, he drew around him 
Martien. Seongenial circle of cultivated and thoughtful minds, 
This book should reach a sale of hundreds of ¢ But, old friends in England, desiring to win bim 
It S back, procured for him a place in the Educational 
Department of the Privy Council, and in the next 
Syear he returned across the Atlantic. His work in 
> the Council- Office proved too exhausting, and early 
Sin 1861 he gave it up, and sought by travel to re. 


Dio Lewis, M. D., Professor of the Essex-street Gym- 
nasium, Boston. With Three Hundred I!Justrations. 


thousands. The author is a public benefactor. 
describes and illustrates a new system of physical S 
training, which may be introduced with little or no 
expense in every home, and adopted in every semi- 
nary. Novel in philosophy and practical in its > 2 
details, its distinguishing peculiarity is a complete gain his lost health. But it was too late. 

adaptation, alike to the strongest man, the feeblest § His poems, collected in this volume, show high 
woman, and the frailest child. Dispensing with > culture, taste and thought. _They are not—the 
the cumbrous apparatus of the ordinary gymnasium, 2minor poems at least—of the kind to stir the popu- 


its implements are all calculated not only to impart 5 lar heart; but will hold the attention of those who 


strength of muscle, but to give flexibility, agility think deeply, and dwell in the world of ideas. The 
and grace of movement. The apparatus is not 5 three longer poems, that make up more than two- 
fixed, so that any room or hall may be used for the ° thirds of the volume, we have not yet read. Of the 
exercise ¢ minor poems, some are playful and sparkling, yet 


All the different movements in the dumb-bell With @ grave undertone. We give a single speci- 


exercise are given, with illustrations, so that any — 


one may practice them without a teacher. The ? 
same is true of the Indian club exercise; also, of the 9 
Wand exercise, and exercises with rings and bags 2 
filled with beans. There is also a chapter, fully 
illustrated, of Free Gymnastics, or exercises with- > “They were my friends, ’twas sad to part; 
out apparatus, suggested by the Swedish movement ¢ Almost a tear began to start; 
eure. And, lastly, a full description, illustrated by ‘ Bat puna ang con a aad 

4 ¢ That out of sight is out of mind. 
over a hundred wood cuts, of the use of a single ° m 
piece of apparatus called the Pangymnastikon, by S “ For men that will not idlers be 
Dr. Schreber, Director of the Medical Gymnastic > Must lend their hearts to things they see; 
Institution of Leipsic. In this piece of apparatus © And friends who leave them fir behind, 
‘ . When out of sight are out of mind. 
is sought the simplest means for the complete de- 
velopment of muscular strength and endurance. It 
consists of two large hand rings, suspended from 
the ceiling by ropes, which, running through pad- 
ded hooks, are carried to the walls. Two other > 
ropes extend from the walls directly to the hand ‘ ® “I knew it when we parted well, 
rings. A strap with a stirrup is placed in either I knew it, but was loath to tell; 
hand ring. By a simple arrangement on the wall, ? 1 felt before what now I find, 
the hand rings are drawn as high as the performer That ‘out of sight’ is ‘out of mind’ 
can reach, or let down within a foot of the floor; 
or at any altitude they can be drawn apart to any 
distance. The usefulness of the apparatus depends 
upon the facility with which these changes can be ‘ 
made. The rings must be raised, let down, drawn > “ But love, the poets say, is blind: 
apart, the stirrup straps changed or removed alto- So out of sight and out of mind 
gether from the rings, each and all with a single Need not, nor will, I think, be trae, 
motion of the hand and in a moment. All these AG Ee ay Sone, aE gee 
movements are clearly described in the book, by STH Boox or Days. P&rts V. and VI. Philadelphia: 
aid of illustrations, Q J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


“That out of sight is out of mind 
Is true of most we leave behind; 
It is not, sure, nor can be true, 
My own, and only love of you. 


“T blame it not. I think that when 
The cold and silent meet again, 

Kind hearts will yet as erst be kind; 
*T was ‘out of sight,’ was ‘out of mind.’ 


SIP SNS SS 


“That friends, however friends they were, 
Still deal with things as things occur, 
And that, excepting for the blind, 
What’s out of sight is out of mind. 


SVIVNINS INS 


PI 


Tue Poems or Artaur Huan Croven. With a memoir? This miscellany of popular antiquities, in connec- 
by Charles Elliot Norton. Boston: Ticknor & Field:. < tion with the callendar, grows more interesting 9 
Philadelphia: W. S. é@ A. Martien. >the numbers increase. Part VI. comes down # 
The author of these poems was born in Liverpool ? March 17th, the birthday of St. Patrick, whos 

in 1819, and died at Florence in November 1861. legendary history is given. The author of this 

He was educated at Rugby, to which school he 2history gives the following curious facts :—“ One 

went very young, soon after Dr. Arnold bad been 5 of the strangest recollections of a strange childhood 

elected Head-master, where he distinguished him- >is the writer having been taken, by a servant, to s@ 
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yilver case, containing, as was said, the jaw bone é Outver BiaKe’s Goop Work. A Novel. By John Cordy 
Phila- 


jst Patrick. The writer was very young at the( Johnson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
§ delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


jae, but remembers seeing one much younger, a? a) 
jiy,on the same occasion, and has an indistinct ‘ ag poet ovegeny pesmi aA Pi nga 
ja that the jaw bone was considered to have had Kasei ee meen Aap eet 

¢ AvEN Power; or, The Cost of aScheme. A Novel. By 
sery salutary effect on the baby’s safe introdue-< Farligh Owen. Boston: 7. 0. H. P. Burnham. 
ininto the world. The jaw bone, and the silver 6 Tae Woman I Loven, AND THE WomAN wHo Lovep Me. 
irine enclosing it, has been for many years in the? By the authoress of Agnes Tremorne. 
psession of a family in humble life near Belfast. ¢ S Sister AnNa’s Propation. By Harriet Martineau. Bos- 
the memory of persons living, it contained five2 ton: A. Williams € Co. Philad’a: John McFarland. 
eh, but now retains only one—three having been, All of the above stories, published in cheap form, 
fren to members of the family emigrating to>are interesting. A friend, at our side, speaks 
jnerica; and the fourth was deposited under the¢ warmly in praise of “ Oliver Blake’s Good Work.” 
dur of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Derriagby, >, Wilkie Collins never fails to hold his reader’s at- 
nen rebuilt some years ago. The curiously em-? tention. The name of Miss Martineau will ensure 
weed case has a very antique appearance, and is‘ a reading for “ Sister Anna’s probation.’ 
uil to be of immense age; but it is, though cer-? bow Brormertorr. By Theodore Winthrop. Boston: 
aialy old, not so very old as reported, for itearries$ Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 
ie‘Hall-mark’ plainly impressed upon it. This2 We have another volume from the manuscripts 
narkable relic has long been used for a kind of ¢ Sleft by the lamented Winthrop. Its publication 
atra-judicial trial, similar to the Saxon Corsnet, a> 2 again reminds us of how rare a genius was lost to 
at of guilt or innocence, of very great antiquity ;¢ the world of literature in his death. Of the pre- 
yeused or suspected persons freeing themselves > ,;.). volumes, “Cecil Dreeme,” and “John Brent,” 
fm the suspicion of crime, by placing the right ( ‘large editions have already been sold, and for 
iad on the reliquary, and declaring their inno-‘ 2 Edwin Brothertoft there will doubtless be as liberal 
mace in a certain form of words, supposed to be an demand. It has all the freshness, the dash, the 
weveration of the greatest sclenalty, and liable to freedom an‘ interest of its predecessors. In read- 
atantaneous, supernatural, and frightful punish- > jpg it, one cannvt help theintrusion of aregret, that 
wat, if falsely spoken.” § the author's life had not been spared for maturer 


amners’ Excycropapia. Parts 50 and 51. Philadel-¢ work aud higher aims. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. ° > THe Frying Dutcuman; or, the Wrath of Herr Vonstop- 
The fifty-first number of this valuable publica-¢ pelnoze. By John G. Saxe. With Sixteen Comie 
im, of which we have heretofore spoken in terms§ Illustrations. New York: Carleton. Philad’a: 7. B. 
thigh praise, comes down to the letter G. It2 Peterson & Brother. 

wotains a carefully written article of some fourteen If there is anything witty, allegorical, useful or 
pges on “ Galvanism,” and another on Illumina- ; instructive in this book, we honestly confess our 
ing “Gas ;” besides a brief account of the “ Galli-¢ inability to see it. There are a hundred themes on 
in Church,” and other instructive matters. The > which the writer, with his fine ability, might have 
furth volume is nearly completed. The publishers ) written to good purpose for society and his country. 
weissuing the work rapidly, at the low price of § Ilis present effort, at a time like this, is so much 
fieen cents anumber. It should be in every family 2 like trifling, that we cannot hold back an impulse 


library. ¢ to condemn. 
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“LIVING FOR SOMETHING.” Sworld it ends sooner or later in disappointment, 
Of all miserable people in the world, saving those e misery, and bitterness of spirit. 

rho are haunted by some memory of guilt, or someS Now, dear reader, no human being has a right to 
tow eating remorse, we believe they are the most ¢ live a barren, unproductive life—a life whose aim 
®, who have no aim, nor work, nor purpose in life.{ and purpose all centres in se//. We are in the 
Men generally have this: a worldly, a selfish, or 2 world, and therefore we owe it something. It 
‘sordid one; perhaps in the majority of cases, but§ ought to be a little better, a little wiser, a little 

ty ita law of their natures is fulfilled ; while there happier because we dwell in it. Js it? 
i frequently no outward or apparent necessity for There are many women lounging and frittering 
wtive exertion either physical or mental on the 2 away their lives, to whom the shelter of luxurious 
part of women. And it is an easy and a pleasant ¢ hein, the possession of fortunes, which render all 
thing to fall into this idle, luxurious, lounging life, $ exertion of their faculties unnecessary, is an abso- 
fr all work is an effort until it becomes a habit; ¢ lute misfortune ; frequently a blight, and a curse 
wut like most pleasant and easy things in this $ on soul and body. Just think of it! How many 
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America nevones Evnore. Pavecretes axp inreneers. By desolating America, ruining the cotton produetio: lock 
Count Agénor de Gasparin Translated m a and calling forth sufferings in our Old World w) 
vance’ sheets by Mary L. Booth. New York: Chas 
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Kogia 
will go on increasing. If the South had knows & on 
advance that it could not count on us, it be not pro 

feacet 


We regard this as one of the most important. bable that it would have attempted an insurrection 


pout 


issues of the press that has appeared since the com-» At all events, this would not have been of long dy mo 


mencement of the war. “ The uprising of a great. ration, It deludes iteelf leas than people imagir an 
people” was a prophecy of success for just princi-° it knows the strength of the national government, mud 
ples, which events have made history. The second - and is not ignorant that resources will ere long be 4 oth 
volame of the clear-seeing Frenchman is devoted: jacking to the insurrectional government at Rieb and 8 
mainly to the work of showing to Europe her false > mond. Even its victories have never given it the sib 
position towards America, and the perils that attend « audacity to take a single step in advance; its plas aren 
this “alse position. It is divided into six parts.» is to secure time for Europe to intervene. Europ liffus 
The first reviews the attitude of Europe, and shows < needs its cotton, Europe is at its mercy, Europe is power 
what it ought to have been—rebuking, in strong» about to aid and recognize it, Europe will seize o wins 
language, its failure to take a position in favor of: the first pretext that offers; she will break the nest 
honor and right, instead of being drawn aside by) blockade and impose peace. Take away these con- abolit 
policy and interest. We make an extract from this< victions from the South, and you will cause the cipati 
part of the book :— weapons to fal] from their hands. Suppose Europe, the p 

“We had thought ourselves justified in saying, ° for a moment, not to exist, and America to bes east 
without exaggerating its chivalrous sentiments, that‘ quelling ground in which no one can interfere, and obtait 
the cause of the South would excite in it a hearty you can no longer imagine possible a continuance power 
indignation; that this rebellion in favor of slavery < of the struggle. of pe 
would meet naught but anathemas among us; that “Four months wil! suffice for the reduction of the rises, 
the nineteenth century would not suffer this single South, from the day that it shall have ceased t test & 
occasion to be lost of seconding otherwise than by 2 count on Europe. It is said that Mr. Seward has will 1 
words the most glorious work of modern times. more than once expressed this conviction. I believe mean’ 
We were mistaken; the narrow policy too often Sit to be well founded, as well founded as that noble often, 
prevails over the broad. Instead of entering frankly ? complaint in the last message of Mr. Lincoln: the er 
into the path of large sympathies, instead of encou-S‘ Every nation distracted by civil war must expect coura 
raging, instead of believing in good, which is one>to be treated without consideration by foreign «RB 
of the surest means of doing it, Europe has chosen ‘ powers.’ mon t 
rather to be suspicious, to find fault, to recall old “ What is it, then, that has gone wrong among vield 
grievances, to gather up new complaints, to treat,Cus? Simply that we have been lacking in youth ates 
in fine, as an enemy or suspected power, this youth->at heart. Instead of asking on which side were noun 
ful government, sprung from a generous reaction ; justice and liberty, we hastened to ask on which were 
against injustice, and charged with pursuing its re-¢ side were our interests, then too on which side were obtait 
dressal. It was first necessary to love it, in order the best chances of success. It seemed to us that If, so 
to counsel it, and to aid it to become better. Sup-? this rebellion without a pretext was not without 4 upon 
ported by us, it would have proceeded without hin-§ future. From this we had not to go far to find in 
drance to its end; not to immediate abolition, as> it some appearance of right. And thus it is that, 
has been pretended, but to certain abolition, through ¢ after having protested for the acquittal of our cov- 
the growing preponderance of the North, through > science against the ‘crime of slavery,’ after having 
the abrogation of odious laws, through the inevit-¢ declared (the thing is granted) that slavery is de- 
able and progressive suppression of slavery, confined > tested by those who, moreover, never fail to serve 
within a continually narrowing circle. On the day ¢ it, we have refused to the generous impulse of the 
that it was decided that it should no longer increase,‘ North that spontaneons, cordial, and, as it were, 
slavery would have begun to die, yet it would not¢ naive support which would have decided all ques 
have died: a death of violence—gently, tranquilly, § tions on the spot.’’ 
by pacific and Christian means, the redoubtable? In the second part, he reviews the mean and 
problem would have been resolved, for the common § miserable policy of England, and in doing so makes 
safety of the North and the South, the whites and 2 for her this ingenious and just apology. Let us, a 
the blacks. Americans, give to it a fair consideration. 

“We did not desire this. To desire it would have? “There are two nations in England. Whoever 
been to quit the beaten track and depart from the ¢ does not begin by admitting this, must renounce all 
precepts of false policy. A most impolitie policy in ¢ hope of understanding the history of this strange 
any case; for, to speak only of our materia! inter-? country. There are two nations, I say it to the 
ests, it has endowed us with the civil war which is‘ glory of England. How many peoples are there, 
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not more selfish, perhaps, than the pol 


ff vernments, bu eve attached ¢t forme 
and more offensive, by reason of unceremoniousness 
spd bad taste. But suddenly a reaction is wrought 
‘ st moral truth comes to light, agitation beeomes 


ifused, a superior force arises in opposition to the 
wer of habits and interests. Humanity then 
wins one of its victories. To-day, jt is the abolish 
ment of the slave trade ; to-morrow, it will be the 
abolition of slavery; the day after, Catholic eman 
cipation; then, the reform of Parliament; then, 
the protective system. There will be extended 
investigations, there will be persevering efforts to 
obtain religious liberty everywhere, there will be 
powerful sympathies in favor of the independence 
of peoples. When Christian and liberal England 
rises, when its journals and meetings begin to pro- 
test against a great social iniquity, we feel that this 
will not be a passing and feeble desire, a well 
meaning caprice, such as we have witnessed too 
often, but a fixed design which will be pursued to 
the end with that manly energy which delays dis 
courage no more than reverses. 

“ Before the reactions of which I speak, the com- 
mon traditions of the British administration always 
yield in the end. We know in what manner the 


crimes of the Indian government were openly de- 





nounced in Parliament. We know what voices 
were raised, even during the American war to 
obtain the independence of the United States. 
If, some day, the opium trade should succumb, 
upon which I count, it will fall, be sure, beneath 
the blows of a moral reaction arouced in Eng- 
land. 

“This is how it happens that English history con- 
tains so many contrasts, so much good, and so much 
evil. He who sees nothing but the evil, is in the 
wrong; he who sees nothing but the good, is like- 
wise in the wrong. There are two nations, I repeat. 
When unprincipled England grieves us, let us turn 
With confidence towards liberal and Christian Eng- 
land! Thank God! the latter is constantly gaining 
ground. For fifty years, it has not ceased, as it 
were, to give battle. For a moment in torpor, it 
was not long in awaking. Itis at hand, it is ad- 
vancing ; a little late, doubtless, but nevertheless in 
time ; it is about to reform with its generous hand 
the policy pursued with respect to the United 
States,” 

The third part of Count Gasparin’s book is de- 
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ere of justice you will be the stronger, if you aly 
yourselves to stice and to God Hope trod 
himeelf bas implanted the need of e1 iragement 
in the inmost depths of oursoul. Hope! Cling to 


hope, preserve a serene and impregnable faith in 
the triumphs of eternal right. 

“Danton said: ‘Audacity, audacity, and again 
audacity !’ I say willingly: ‘ Hope, hope, and again 
hope!’ This crisis, despite the suffering that it 
ineludes, will be the honor and consolation of our 
times. Never, perbaps, were matter and spirit so 
directly at strife; the question is a moral one; it is 
for America to know whether the Puritan element 
will win—for the whole world to know whether 
liberty and justice will finally prevail. 

“The whole world, I have just said, is engaged 
in the contest. The uprising of this people upraises 
this spectacle of sufferings nobly accepted, 
We feel that one of those storms 


us also ; 
does us good. 
which purify the atmosphere is passing at this mo- 
ment over our globe. 

‘hose over whom it passes have to suffer; but 
after the tempest comes fine weather, and like that 
fleet which, after having been dispersed by the 
storm, found itself again entire in the smooth waters 
of Port Royal, America will seem, perbaps, almost 
to sink beneath the violence of the winds, until it 
attain the end. This end is peace. 

“ Having once succeeded in suppressing the fear- 
ful evil which is devouring them, the United States 
will not feel that their present sacrifices are dispro- 
portioned to the progress accomplished. Acquired 
at this price, the abolition of slavery will not have 
been bought too dear. 

“ The question in the end is a second creation of 
the United States. This is carried on by the Ame- 
rican method, that of Washington, that of the war 
of 1812, that which begins in weakness and ends im 
grandeur. 

“No, the sixteenth President of the United States 
will not be the last; no, the eighty-fifth year of this 
people will not be the last; their flag will come out 
of battle pierced with bullets and blackened with 
powder, but more glorious than ever, without having 
let fall, as I hope, in the mélée a single one of its 


thirty-four stars.” 
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Tae New Gymnastics For Men, Women anp CHILDREN. 
With a Translation of Prof. Kloss’s Dumb-Bell In- 
structor, and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By 
Dio Lewis, M. D., Professor of the Essex-street Gym- ¢ 
nasium, Boston. With Three Hundred Illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields. Philad’a: W. S. @ A. 
Martien. 

This book should reach a sale of hundreds of 
thousands. The author is a public benefactor. It 
describes and illustrates a new system of physical < 
training, which may be introduced with little or no 
expense in every home, and adopted in every semi- 
nary. Novel in philosophy and practical in its 
details, its distinguishing peculiarity is a complete ¢ 
adaptation, alike to the strongest man, the feeblest 
woman, and the frailest child. Dispensing with 
the cumbrous apparatus of the ordinary gymnasium, 
its implements are all calculated not only to impart > 
strength of muscle, but to give flexibility, agility ¢ 
and grace of movement. The apparatus is not 
fixed, so that any room or hall may be used for the 
exercise. 

All the different movements in the dumb-bell 
exercise are given, With illustrations, so that any 
one may practice them without a teacher. The 
same is true of the Indian club exercise; also, of the ‘ 
Wand exercise, and exercises with rings and bags 2 
filled with beans. There is also a chapter, fully ¢ 
illustrated, of Free Gymnastics, or exercises with- > 
out apparatus, suggested by the Swedish movement ¢ 
eure. And, lastly, a full description, illustrated by 
over a hundred wood cuts, of the use of a single 
piece of apparatus called the Pangymnastikon, by 
Dr. Schreber, Director of the Medical Gymnastic 
Institution of Leipsic. In this piece of apparatus 
is sought the simplest means for the complete de- 
velopment of muscular strength and endurance. It 
consists of two large hand rings, suspended from 
the ceiling by ropes, which, running through pad- 
ded hooks, are carried to the walls. Two other 
ropes extend from the walls directly to the hand 
A strap with a stirrup is placed in either 
hand ring. By a simple arrangement on the wall, 
the hand rings are drawn as high as the performer 
ean reach, or let down within a foot of the floor; 
or at any altitude they can be drawn apart to any 
distance. The usefulness of the apparatus depends 
upon the facility with which these changes can be 
made. The rings must be raised, let down, drawn 
apart, the stirrup straps changed or removed alto- 
gether from the rings, each and all with a single 
motion of the hand and in a moment. All these ¢ 
movements are clearly described in the book, by 
aid of illustrations. 


rings. 


Tae Poems or Artaur Huon Crover. With a memoir 
by Charles Elliot Norton. Boston: Ticknor & Field:. 
Philadelphia: W. 8. @ A. Martien. ¢ 
The author of these poems was born in Liverpool 

in 1819, and died at Florence in November 1861. 5 

He was educated at Rugby, to which school he 

went very young, soon after Dr. Arnold bad been 5 

elected Head-master, where he distinguished him- ? 
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self. From Rugby he went to Oxford, Mr. Clough 
came to the United States in 1852, and established 
himself at Cambridge, where he proposed giving 
instruction to young men preparing for college, 
During his residence there, he drew around him 5 


Seongenial circle of cultivated and thoughtful minds, 


But, old friends in England, desiring to wy him 
back, procured for him a place in the Educational 
Department of the Privy Council, and in the next 
year he returned across the Atlantic. His work ip 
the Council- Office proved too exhausting, and early 
in 1861 he gave it up, and sought by travel to re. 
gain his lost health. But it was too late. 

His poems, collected in this volume, show high 
culture, taste and thought. They are not—the 
minor poems at least—of the kind to stir the popa- 
lar heart; but will hold the attention of those who 
think deeply, and dwell in the world of ideas. The 
three longer poems, that make up more than two. 
thirds of the volume, we have not yet read, Of the 
minor poems, some are playful and sparkling, yet 
with a grave undertone. We give a single speci- 
men. 

“That out of sight is out of mind 
Is true of most we leave behind; , 
It is not, sure, nor can be true, 
My own, and only love of you. 


“They were my friends, twas sad to part; 
Almost a tear began to start; 

But yet, as things run on, they find 

That out of sight is out of mind. 


“For men that wil! not idlers be 

Must lend their hearts to things they see; 
And friends who leave them far behind, 
When out of sight are out of mind. 


*“T blame it not. I think that when 
The cold and silent meet again, 

Kind hearts will yet as erst be kind; 
*T was ‘ out of sight,’ was ‘ out of mind,’ 


“T knew it when we parted well, 

I knew it, but was loath to tell; 

1 felt before what now I find, 

That ‘out of sight’ is ‘out of mind’ 
“That friends, however friends they were, 
Still deal with things as things occur, 
And that, excepting for the blind, 
What's out of sight ie out of mind. 

“ But love, the poets say, is blind: 

8o out of sight and out of mind 

Need not, nor will, I think, be true, 
My own and only love, of you.” 


Tar Boox oy Days. Parts V. and VI. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This miscellany of popular antiquities, in connec- 
tion with the callendar, grows more interesting 4 
the numbers increase. Part VI. comes down 
March 17th, the birthday of St. Patrick, whose 
legendary history is given. The author of this 
history gives the following curious facts :—“ One 
of the strangest recollections of a strange childhood 
is the writer having been taken, by a servant, to see 
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a silver case, containing, as was said, the jaw bone 
of St. Patrick. The writer was very young at the 
time, but remembers seeing one much younger, a 
baby, on the same occasion, and has an indistinct 
idea that the jaw bone was considered to have bad 
a very salutary effect on the baby’s safe introduc- 
tion into the world. The jaw bone, and the silver 
shrine enclosing it, has been for many years in the 
possession of a family in humble life near Belfast. 
In the memory of persons living, it contained five 
teeth, but now retains only one—three having been 
given to members of the family emigrating to 
America; and the fourth was deposited under the 
altar of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Derriagby, 
when rebuilt some years ago. The curiously em- 
hossed case has a very antique appearance, and is 
said to be of immense age; but it is, though cer- 
tainly old, not so very old as reported, for it carries 
the ‘Hall.mark’ plainly impressed upon it. This 
remarkable relic has long been used for a kind of 
extra-judicial trial, similar to the Saxon Corenet, a 
test of guilt or innocence, of very great antiquity ; 
accused or suspected persons freeing themselves 
from the suspicion of crime, by placing the right 
band on the reliquary, and declaring their inno- 
cence in a certain form of words, supposed to be an 
asseveration of the greatest solemnity, and liable to 
instantaneous, supernatural, and frightful punish- 
ment, if falsely spoken.” 

Caamnrns’ Ewcyciopapia. Parts 50 and 51. Philadel- 

phia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 

The fifty-first number of this valuable publica- 
tion, of which we have heretofore spoken in terms 
4 high praise, comes down to the letter G. It 
contains a carefully written article of some fourteen 
pages on “ Galvanism,” and another on Illumina 
ting “Gas ;” besides a brief account of the “ Galli- 
tian Church,” and other instructive matters. The 
fourth volume is nearly completed. The publishers 
are issuing the work rapidly, at the low price of 
fifteen cents anumber. It should be in every family 


library. 
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Ourver BuaKe’s Goop Work. A Novel. By John Cordy 
Johnson. New York: Harper @ Brothers. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Sister Rose; or, The Ominous Marriage. By Wilkie 
Collins. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Apen Power; or, The Cost of aScheme. A Novel. By 

Farligh Owen. Boston: 7. 0. H. P. Burnham. 

Tur Woman I Loven, ann tHe Woman woo Loven Mg. 
By the authoress of Agnes Tremorne. 

Sister Anna’s Prosation. By Harriet Martineau. Bos- 
ton: A. Williams & Co. Philad’a: John McFarland. 
All of the above stories, published in cheap form, 

are interesting. A friend, at our side, speaks 

warmly in praise of “ Oliver Blake’s Good Work.” 

Wilkie Collins never fails to hold his reader's at- 

tention. The name of Miss Martineau will ensure 

a reading for “ Sister Anna’s probation.” 

Epwin Brorurrtort. By Theodore Winthrop. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien 
We have another volume from the manuscripts 

left by the lamented Winthrop. Its publication 

again reminds us of how rare a genius was lost to 
the world of literature in his death. Of the pre- 
vious volumes, “Cecil Dreeme,” and “ John Brent,” 
large editions have already been sold, and for 

Edwin Brothertoft there will doubtless be as liberal 

a demand. It has all the freshness, the dash, the 

freedom and interest of its predecessors. In read- 

ing it, one cannot help theintrusion of a regret, that 
the author's life had not been spared for maturer 


work and higher aims. 


Tur Fiyvive Durcumay; or, the Wrath of Herr Vonstop- 


pelnoz By John G. Saxe. With Sixteen Comie 
I}lustrations. New York: Carleton. Philad’a: 7. B. 
Peterson & Brother. 

If there is anything witty, allegorical, useful or 


instructive in this book, we honestly confess our 
inability to see it. There are a hundred themes on 
which the writer, with his fine ability, might have 
written to good purpose for society and his country. 
His present effort, at a time like this, is so much 
like trifling, that we cannot hold back an impulse 


to condemn. 
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“LIVING FOR SOMETHING.” 

Of all miserable people in the world, saving those 
who are haunted by some memory of guilt, or some 
slow eating remorse, we believe they are the most 
#0, who have no aim, nor work, nor purpose in life. 

Men generally have this: a worldly, a selfish, or 
a sordid one; perhaps in the majority of cases, but 
by ita law of their natures is fulfilled ; while there 


is frequently no outward or apparent necessity for ¢ 


active exertion either physical or mental on the 
part of women. And it is an easy and a pleasant 
thing to fall into this idle, luxurious, lounging life, 
for all work is an effort until it becomes a habit; 
but like most pleasant and easy things in this 
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world it ends sooner or later in disappointment, 
misery, and bitterness of spirit. 

Now, dear reader, no human being has a right to 
live a barren, unproductive life—a life whose aim 
and purpose all centres in se/f, We are in the 
world, and therefore we owe it something. It 
ought to be a little better, a little wiser, a little 
happier because we dwell in it. Js it? 

There are many women lounging and frittering 
away their lives, to whom the shelter of luxurious 
homes, the possession of fortunes, which render all 
exertion of their faculties unnecessary, is an abso- 
lute misfortune; frequently a blight, and a curse 
2on soul and body. Just think of it! How many 
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of our sex dandle away the time for which God é 


shall hold them responsible, betwixt a little em- 
broidery, a little light reading, a little drumming 
on the piano, and a great deal of dressing! It is > 
terrible to think of these lives, wasted, frittered 
away—these lives with their awful responsibilities, 
their infinite opportunities of doing good—these 
lives which, when the Master calls for, shall be‘ 
only “the pound laid up in a napkin.” 

And then, sooner or later, this violated law of“ 
our being brings with it its own ivevitable penalty. 
Do you know of any more unhappy person than 
those who have nothing to do, nothing to live for, 5 
whose chief purpose it is to find some method of¢ 
making time pass away smoothly and pleasantly ? 
Alas, for such women! how utterly they fail of 2 
their aim—how ennui, and weariness and disgust 5 
eat slowly into their hearts and minds—how petty > 
they become—how selfishness, morbidness and 
bitterness, and all unlovable qualities, takes posses- > 
sion of them. 

Happy is that woman who hasn’t time to brood » 
over her troubles, to foster her own wants and, 
desires—not time to let her thoughts go seeking 
after her happiness, and contentment, and peace, 
which never comes while we seek it in ourselves. 

If you would get comfortably through this world 
—if you would have any peace or pleasure in living, ¢ 
you must dwell in a sphere of brisk, cheerful, bracing 
activity—you must get out of yourself, must live 
for, and do for others! The more your sympathies ‘ 
are stirred and developed, the deeper and broader 
flowing they will be. Find something to work for, to 
love and to bless, and you shall be blessed in return. 
There are crushed, aching hearts all over the world 


that need your help and sympathy—there are poor > 


little fatherless and motherless children all over the¢ 
world that call for your love and care. Oh, be not 
deaf to their young voices; be not blind to their¢ 
small pitiful faces. There is nobody in the world‘ 
so weak or so helpless, that they cannot do some< 
good of word or deed. Set about it. Set about it. 

Work! why it is the blessed inspirer and sweet- 2 
ner of life—the one best tonic for all the insuffi-¢ 
ciency, and loss, and disappointment of this world. - 
These golden hours which build themselves into ¢ 
days, these days which are the broad, pearly beams 5 
of the weeks, these weeks which lay deep and¢ 
strong the shining foundations of the months, these ‘ 
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There be many hearts a-hungry, many soul 
athirst for human love in this world; many who 
sigh for appreciation and sympathy as they walk 


in loneliness of heart and soul the long road, o 
? pause awhile at the inns of life. And yet thes 


forget that everlasting love that is about them by 
day and by night; forget that blessed truth tha 
they are beloved of God! Oh soul, hungry and 


) thirsty, is not this a blessed thought to feed and rm. 


fresh you; that however forgotten and neglected you 


»may be of others, there flows about you the grea 
-unfathomable ocean of God's love; a love strong, 


tender, unchangable—a love which never forgeu 
nor forsakes—a love which always watches tenderly 


Cover you, whose great aim is your highest gool 


and happiness, and which no words have lines and 


plummets to fathom. 
Gop’s Love! Whoever and whatever you ar, 


> reader, you may have this. God's love! they an 


words to go sweetly to sleep with, like a great 


¢ treasure wrapped up in the heart—they are words 


to awake joyfully on and to count over, and w 
carry through the long day with its trials, it 
burdens, its sorrows—and to carry, too, trusting and 


> exultant through the heat and burden of that othe 


long day we call /i/e; and oh, they are blessed 
words to whisper softly when the last night gather, 
and the sleep falls coldly upon us; _ blessed last 
words to go out with, peaceful, trustful, victorious! 

God’s love! Having this are we not rich ove 
all mischief, or loss, or change of time—bhaving 
this, what real harm can befall us—having this, 


shall we not put off the sackcloth and ashes, and 
) putting on the garments of praise and joy go m 


our way of good cheer? Vv. FT 
OCTOBER. 

With dyed garments of crimson and sandals of 
gold the prophet walks once more upon the bills 
and proclaims the feast of the year to the inbabi- 
tants of the earth. The orchards are mighty tabies 


“bending under the weight of the great banquet 


which October has piled upon them. The airis 
delicious nectar, which we can quaff without mes 
sure or price. 

Then there is the wonderful architecture snd 
painting of the sunsets; the white embroideries of 
the mists, seamed with gold, upon the hills; the 


> stately splendors of the trees, as the frost flushes 


months which are hewn into golden summers and? them into their last glory; and the tender, serene, 
glowing autumns, into stormy winters and shrieking solemn light, that has a parting in its smile, not 
springs, make your opportunities for work or waste. ? exactly sad, but yearning and tender as the las 
Ob, reader, have some good, strong purpose in‘ 5 smile of one who goes home to heaven. 
life—not one, but many; purposes which shall? “October!” It is the farewell of the yeareits 
summon into bracing activity all your faculties, all? “Finis” of beauty. Beyond it lie decay and death, 
your sympathies, all the best, highest range of your » but the face of October is not one that mourns, it i 
emotions, your affections, your sympathies, anda face which says, serene and victorious, “I have 
“ Verily,” saith the sweet voice of the Master, call- > finished the work which Thou gavest me to do!” 
ing down softly over the shore of the centuries,? Ob reader, if our lines fall into autumn, may 
“Verily I say unto you, you shall not lose your) their last days be calm, serene, rejoicing, like 0¢- 
reward.” v.F. 7 ¢tober’s! Vv. F. 
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CARTES DE VISITE 


oF 
Distinguished Persons, Works of Art, and Rare and Beautiful 
Pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
Price 25 Cents each, or $2.40 per dozen. 
Sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of money. 












These pictures are pronounced by judges of photography to be among the finest produced. All the 
materials used are of the best quality; and the various processes of obtaining negatives, printing, toning 
and mounting, are performed by persons skilled in the several departments. My list is now so large, 
that it occupies too much room for publication complete. Send for a catalogue, and it will be furnished 
by mail. I am also prepared to fill orders for 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
Prices from 75 cents to $30 each, and holding from 12 to 300 pictures. 


Tn ordering, specify the number the book is desired to hold, and the style of binding preferred, and I 
will send the best that can be had for the money remitted. If information about styles and prices ot 
Albums is desired, enclose stamp for return postage, and I will furnish the information, with catalogues 
from which to choose. J THE TRADE SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Address F. E.THURSTON, 


Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Street, Philadelphia. 
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